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■ . ■> ■.. A. STEAt 

In the days of not-too-long-ago chUdren 
were taughl to spell and write, to speak and 

vread as though each area was completely 
i>o!ated one Trpm the other. Listening, the 
fourth wheel of the comTnunicatiohs ve- 
hicle, because it was thought to be a passive 
^nd ""naturar act, was not considered of suf- 
ficient importance even to be Included as a 

^ learning area. Consequently, children were 
taught In separate periods to spell as 
though therf were a content of spelling 
quite divorced from writing, from spoken 
vocabulary, and from reading. They were 
taught to write, unmindful that ideas about 
which they wrote had to come from some- 
where, directly from experience, vicariously 
through reading or llstenincr. They were 
taught oral composition as ftough correct 
usage and the organization of spoken ideas 
were distinctly different from those same 
skills in writing. And as the climax, grain- 
mar was taught as though it were a com- 
plete end in itself/ as though a knowledge 
of fctive and passive voice, the predicate 
nominative and subjunctive mood could 
somehow improve the effectiveness of 
speaking \and writing. Like pickets in a 
fence, SiCh language arts area stood by 
itself. 

Definite influences at work over the past 
two decades have served to draw the com- 
munlcation areas into closer unity. These In- 
fluences have ly.«n subtle, and have been 
the result of a gradual evolution in both 
philosophy and practice. Rerearch and the 
evolution of prcfeSstonal thought in psy- 

^ ecology and philosophy, in semantic*?, and 
Jn chiTd growth and development have lent 

^^"sfupport to the contention that there is an in- 
nevent unity among the communications 

. areas. They are not separate pickets in a 

I^: fence. They are closely related by content 

f ^hd by use, purpose, and development. 

H;j64!&h reinforces the other, 

T^ concept of the relatedness of the lan- 

I^Jjuage arts is by no means a mere academic 



Abtley* 

one. tt has fa« reaching and very concrete 
implications io\ curriculum designers and 
teachers of reading, spelling, andladguage. 
If the lariguage arts are ^ied together 
through a common base of skills, use, pur- 
post? and ^i^velopment then it stands to 
reason that there should be a greater inte- 
gration in their teaching. If In their groSvth 
and development, each area receives sup- 
port from and lends support to each other 
area, then courses of stuoy should be organ- 
ized, and reaching techniques and proced- 
ures devised so that they will capitalize 
upon this inherent golng-togethernes5 and 
thereby facilitate the maximum growth of 
all language areas. As Townsertd writes in 
her chapter, the language arts program 
should be modified ''in the direction of a 
language program rather that a $kllls pro- 
gram" m a given content area* 

It is the purpose of this bulletin to bring 
together in as complete and convenient 
form as possfbK^ all of the available research 
that directly or ■ ndiitotly touche? upon the 
Question of the interrelationships among 
the language arts. Four well-known special- 
ists, each in lier own interest area-Miss 
Mildred Pawson in the field of spoken lan- 
guage. Miss Gertrude Hlldreth In written 
expression. Miss Agatha Townsend in read- 
ing, and Miss Althea Beery in listening- 
have given o( their time ana understanding 
to this significant tas|c,> Each author has at* 
tempted to do two things; to summarize the 
existing research in her particular area, and 
to show the practical implications of this 
research to curricular organization and to 
classroom teaching. 

It is the hope of the committee that this 
bulleti.i may contribute to changes In 
thought and practice, and that it may be a 
ready reference for those who are working 
in the field. 



iProfessor of Education and Director of the 
Child Study Clinic, Tho University of MUsmi. 
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Every person in hii life as a citizen and fn 
his persona! relations needs to be compe- 
tent in NVritlen expression, for without this 
skill ho will be haadicapped in social com- 
munication. The ibtlily to express ideas in 
writing is also x basic skill for learning. 
Every child ne^di to become competent in 
writing, btciiu/c Iri? <ichool progress will 
depend fn large piu . ..j,. ' * -'^^^rs\ nf 
written expression. One objective of ele- 
mentary education is to teach children to 
express their thoughts and feelings clearly 
in writfng, and to improve each year in the 
•ability to use this skill for purposes that re- 
quire wiritten expression. 

The following sections summarize sig- 
nificant rp^earch studies in written language 
with their implications for classroom teach- 
ing. These studies relate to the following 
topics: language interrelationships, the role 
of functional learning in acquiring mastery 
of wrilten language, readiness for written 
exp**^ . '^innings of written work in 
t^ primary grau "5, handwriting and writ- 
t \ expression, needj^ ^or written expression 
abv ^e the primary gi des, the importance 
of lelv r writing in daiJy life, acquiring im- 
proved t^ ^hniques and good form in writ- 
ing, creativ ^ ex;;)ression, spelling as a tool 
for writing. Needed research is indicated at 
the end of this report. 

Inte/relatioMhlps Among Various 
Phtset^ of the Language Arh 

A number of authorities have pointed out 
the interrelationships that exist among the 
language arts: oral, and written communi- 
cation, reading, spelling, and handwriting 
(5, 28, 45, 48, 59). Writing is ordinarily the 
last of the common forms cf language com- 



munication to develop, the skill that is 
learned later than oral comprehension, 
speech, or even reading. 

Writing depends upon oral language and 
comprehension, it is associated with skill in 
reading, and it is related to steady growth 
in control of the tools of spelling and hand- 
writing. Children learn to write in part 
liuiik rcadlt)g rnrreetly written context 
wnicn ijiuov...;. . . f^^*vi cyntAX. 

punctuation, diction, and correct spelling 
(5). 

Uussell found high Inlercorrelations 
among the language skills (48). He advo- 
cated considering the teaching of spelling 
as a phase of general language achieve- 
ment, Townsend also found substantial cor- 
relations between spelling ability and read- 
ing, vocabulary and academic aptitude 
{59). 

In view of the relatedness that exists 
.among these different phases of languages 
expression, more integration should be 
achieved in language instruction in school 
experiences. Written English, oral expres- 
sion, reading, spelling, and handwriting can 
all be taught more meaningfully and eco- 
nomically through capitalizing on the inter- 
relationships that exist among these skills. 
For bilingual children and slow learners 
the urgency is particularly great to bind all 
these skills together In a unified whole 
through common vocabulary and context. 

Developmental Sequences in 
Wrilten Expression 

Studies of child development have dis- 
closed new evidence concerning the se- 

lAesociate professor of Education, Brooklyn 
College. Numbers in parentheses refer to titles 
at the end of the article. 
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quentlal stages through which children pass 
In achieving iriastery of written expression. 
This skill like oral language is achieved 
through developmental learning. Learning 
to express ideas in writing is rooted in the 
total pattern of each child's growth. There 
is a considerable period of time in early 
child life that is preparatory to learning to 
write. Following this readiness period, 
there is a sucoi^<;slon of stages through 
which all children pass in gaining facility in 
writing the mother tongue (38, 63, 54, 65). 

The suggestion from these findings is that 
teachers need to understand the signifi- 
cance of developmental stages in linguistic 
expression so that they can relate classroom 
instruction year by year to the child's ma- 
turing CTipacities for learning to write. 
Otherwif»o instruction and clilld develop- 
ment may be at cross purposes. If this sug- 
gestion were followed^ fewer teachers 
would stress precision and formalities in 
written expression ahead of fieedom of ex- 
pression and interest in writing something 
for others to read. 

A Functional Approach In 
Written Expression 

The newer approach in teaching pupils 
to write in contrast to traditional methods 
is a functional one~Janguage is considered 
a tool for use in life activities rather than a 
separate school subject. Needs and oppor- 
tuhitief^ for writing pervade the entire cur- 
riculum. Pupils learn to write as needs for 
written expression arise, and they continue 
to develop skill in written expression while 
using it to solve problems requiring writing. 
The result is that learning is more meaning- 
ful; at the same time, more naturalness of 
expression is achieved. 

The accent in good teaching is placed on 
learning through experience in contrast to 
formal drill on isolated exercises; teaching 
written expression not as a separate school 
subject but as a tool to be used for school 



and life activities. Instead of teaching writ- 
ten language as an isolated subject it is tied 
in with all the other phases of language ex- 
pression, and these in turn are related to 
the child's total school program and his life 
experiences as a whole. The teacher capi- 
talizes on all the natural opportunities child 
life affords for real writing because skill in 
writing improves when there is something 
that needs to be written. The best writing 
is done in schools where the best thinking 
r.nd problem solving goes on. Children are 
motivated to wiilo better when the objeci 
is to publish the material in the school mag- 
azine, to mail a letter to a real person, to 
participate in an assembly program by 
reading a script, etc. (50, 51, 52, 53). 

Strickland has described the many situa- 
tions which lead to written expression (54). 
Learning to write depends upon a rich exr. 
periental background, according to modem 
authorities. Richer living at school provides 
a better background for learning to express 
ideas in WTiting (53,54). 

Readiness for Written Expression 

The readiness concept so long appreciat- 
ed in reading applies equally well to writ- 
ten expression. As in the case of reading, in- 
struction in written language at school may 
have little value unless the children Suow 
readiness for it in terms of mental and lin- 
guistic maturity. Some children are ready 
to profit from beginning expeiiences and 
from systematic practice in context writing 
ahead of others. 

Readiness for written expression assumes 
good oral language, correct speech habits, 
ability to relate ideas, as well as interest in 
communicating ideas. Knowing that words 
stand for ideas and meanings is the first 
step in readiness. Teachers are advised not 
to do work in written language with their 
pupils until oral language is suflSclently ma- 
ture as shown by the child's ability to talk 
in correctly phrased sentences (14, 30, 54). 
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Tlie child who Is ready for written expres- 
sion shows readiness in terms of psycho- 
motor and physical skills such as eye-hand 
control, muscular coordination, speech de- 
velopment; mental powers which imply that 
the child has ideas to express and capacity 
to learn through practice; environmental 
background that has afforded opportunities 
to observe others make use of writing and 
that provides the child with occasions 
which stimulate him to write for himself. 

Telling and retelling stories gives the be- 
i/inner nr.'^rffre in sentence structure and 
acquaintance with the sequence of ideas 
for writing. Children also obtain good ex- 
pcrienoo with correct sentence form in their 
reading lessons* 

Beginnings of Written Language 

In the primary grades the chief use of 
language is oral but this does not preclude 
the beginning of written expression which 
grows out of the need to write or some pur- 
|>ose the child has for comm>:nicating witli 
attempts at writing the things he f^nows and 
understands. 

According to Dawson (14), young chil- 
dren may have the following purposes in 
writing: 

1. To communicate news or messages to 
people away 

2. To make records of plans and events 

3. To express thoughts and emotions cre- 
atively 

After oral language habits are well-es- 
tablished the children are ready to begin 
writing through a combination of oral and 
written work. 

The modern practice is to teach language 
through experience units which provide 
real occasions for writing brief notes, sim- 
ple descriptions, or reports. Thi\ theme may 
be 'The Postman" with a post ofBce in the 
classroom* First there is group composition, 
with the teacher doing the actual writing 
as the children observe the writing being 



done. This is the child's first participation 
in the making of written records. In this 
beginning stage the teacher assumes re- 
sponsibility for correct language form and 
spelling, even for the handwriting task in 
recording Ideas. Composing the experience 
story is an ihlernit^diate step In learning to 
write (10, 11, 14, 32, 35, 37, 39, 54). The 
sij;ht of the teacher writing, understanding 
tho reason for it as well as the value of it, 
motivates the children to want to write also. 
Observing the teacher writing gives the 
child a correct pattern to imitate. He sees 
what it means to write something that can 
be read by others. The child's next step is 
copying the group composition, and finally, 
writing independently. 

Young children derive great satisfaction 
from writing their own ?tor|es, first copying 
from the board, reading them over, illui- 
traling them and taking them home. They 
get simple writing practice in labeling their 
drawings. 

The Nfaury School bulletin shows the 
close relation that is maintained in primary 
teaching between reading and writing 

Stages in the Development 
of Written Language 
Several authorities have outlined the 
stages through which children progress in 
learning to write ( 14, 54). These are: 
L Free oral expression relating to school 
life and home life events. 

2. The teacher records these expressions 
on chart or board in script text. The 
children read the sentences. 

3. The children learn to spell some of 
(he words. They are called on to help 
write the text- 

4. Children copy the text from the board 
into their notebooks. 

5. The children show more independ- 
ence In writing for themselves, but 
still need considerable help from the 
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teacher who give^ help and ^Idaoce 
a$ needed while the children are 
writing. 

6. The children's writing i$ now largely 
independent They use reference 
sources to help with spelling and 
word mei*nings. 
The wise teacher knows how to pace In- 
struction (or each of tliiese successive stages. 
There is no point in hastening through any 
one of them ahead of each new step in 
readiness. With good teaching, pupil is 
soon ready to abandon oopying for inde- 
pendent writing, but he still needs much 
help and guidance. A good illustration of 
teacher guidance In a free writing experi- 
ment has been described by Gunderson 
(26)< By the end of the second grade all 
the children in a typical class should have 
gained some degree of ability to write in* 
dependently, though they wi?l not all have 
attained the same standard of quality (14). 
A mature e{ght«year*o]d may be ask^ to re- 
port on a topic such as "^ilk** He selects 
a simple pamphlet on this topic, takes notes, 
and then gives a report to the class. He 
may be interested in doing some creative 
writing (36). 

New language workbooks that have been 
published during the past fifteen years com- 
bine the primary child's work in speaking, 
reading, writing and spelling. Among the 
publishers of these materials arc Scott, 
Foreman h Company, Chicago; Education- 
al Publishers, Minneapolis; Lyons and Car* 
nahan, New York. 

Pictxire stories which aid oral communi- 
cation aUo provide a basis for written work. 

Btginntng^ in Mattm of Form 

Dictated context, written down by the 
teacher in early stages of written expression 
f is used for lessons in sentence formation, 
^^ punctuation, and spelling* Even second 
gr^iders gain reasonable knowledge of cap* 
(|taUz^ and punctuation as the teacher 



points out those featiures in sentences. The 
pupils soon vecogniae that no sentences are 
well-dressed without theni, 

Teachers of primary grade children are 
advised not to overstress matters of form« 
In working to improve written form with 
young children work at only one thing at a 
tlmOi e.g. capital letter for beginning each 
sentence or Uie*period, then both together. 
By the end of Grade 2 the child shbuld 
know the use of the period and question 
mark, and should have formed the habit of 
capitalizing ^^ (11, 14)* 

Writing and Reading in th^ 
Prinugry Orade$ 
Manuscript vbiriting used by the teacher 
for preparation of script text, charts, and 
writing at the board provides an Integrat- 
ing link among the language skills of read- 
ing, writing, spelling, ^and handM^itlng 
(32). When the writing is all done in print 
script style both by teachers end pupils, it 
ties in with readbig lessons. 

Handwriting and the Beginning of 
WrIUm Bxpreeeion 

It stands to leas^^o that skill In hand* 
writing and spelling is needed to gain in- 
dependence in writing, lliese sldJJs are 
gained from the first experiences in copy- 
ing the teacher's recording of group com- 
positions. The use of manuscript writing in 
the lower grades facilitates earlier attain- 
ment of ability in written expression be- 
cause it is so easy to learn. With the simpler 
manuscript writing styles, written composi- 
tion can be begun earlier and carried on 
more successfully because sentences writ- 
ten in manuscript are easier to copy and 
the manuscript forms are easier to hold In 
mind when the child tries to compose in- 
dependently. 

Manuscript writing can be an aid or not 
in composition depending upon how It is 
taught. If stress is on copying functional 
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writing and whole, meaningful words, 
there is more relation between handwrit- 
ing and composition than when writing be- 
gins with circles, lines, or separate leUer 
forms (31,32, 42). \ 

Spelling and Written Composition 

Within recent years list spelh'ng, that is, 
the learning of isolated words in blocks or 
column has given way to integrated spelling 
—learning the commonest words that are 
actually needed in writing something and 
learning to s{^\l through actual practice in 
recording ideas on paper. This change is 
due to the growing recognition that the 
words cliildren learn iu isolation are not 
spelled'correctly when they aie needed in 
writing, and the words they often need in 
writing have not been learned in the drill 
on words in isolated lists. Superior results 
were reported v/hen spelling was linked 
with writing developed in social studies 
units (61). Current practice favors building 
up class lists of needed words and individ- 
ual pupil lists. 

Children are encouraged to try out spel- 
ling for themselves, then to try to appraiije 
their own effort. They look up doubtful 
words in a simple list to check accuracy o^ 
the spelling (9, 29, 31, 41, 49, 58), 

More attention is being given to fre- 
quency counts of words used in writing as 
a basis for constructing spelling lists. The 
ultimate purpose of these studies is to con- 
struct spelling word h'sts that have a closer 
relation to children's needs in writing in 
contrast to conventional lists that give un- 
due weight to rarely used words of adult 
formal writing (19, 20, 22, 27, 40, 47). 

The two reports made by Betts of word 
counts in commercial spellers and stt-'ndard 
graded spelling lists prove that there is no 
substantial agreement among spellers as to 
the words to be inchided in the total eKv 
mentary school spelling vocabulary or in 
the grade placement of these words (6, 7). 



A small proportion of words in our total 
language vocabulary do a large part of the 
work of communicating ideas. The vast 
proportion of words in the dictionary sel^ 
dom get a workout. Fitzgerald has describ- 
ed th^ use of a ore vocabulary and a basic 
life spelling vocabulary (19). Hildreth ha.< 
reported the construction of an e!emenlttry 
school spelling vocabulary based ori Rins- 
land's word frequency study (29, 32). 

improvement of Written Expression 
in the Upper Grades 

In order to advance in written expression 
in the middle and upper grades, atithorities 
recommend, as in the primary years, that 
the children have something real to write 
about (53). All writing should be related 
to children's purposing. Improvement 
comes about through practice of functional 
writing in both primary and higher grades. 
Dora V. Smith pointed out the dangers of 
language work as exercise-doing Isolated 
from the chilus real purposes for writing. 
She urged that special care be taken to in- 
sure a rich program of well-motivated en- 
terprises in which language is needed as a 
tool, so that there can be continual develop- 
ment of meaning and a challenge to social 
purposing (51, 52, 53). Theme writing is 
being eliminated in favor of a wider range 
of writing for functional purposes. 

As the upper grades are reached, formal 
and informal writing begin to digress more 
widely than before. However, brief and di- 
rect expression is in vogue; consequently, 
children are taught to express themselves 
in natural, easily intelligible, readable style 
in contrast to the former stilted expressions 
that have been perpetuated in formal theme 
writing in English classes. "Shirt sleeve*' 
English is a form of written expression that 
U closer to our spoken language. 
The Place of Letter Writing in 
Modern Teaching 

All authorities agree that since letter writ- 
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{tig is the commonest form of written ex- 
pression most people use, it should receive 
major attention in classroom instruction 
(12, 15, 32/ 42, 54, 66). 

In letter writing the children learn points 
of etiquette in social and business corre- 
spondence, what to say, how to say what 
one wishes to say, what writing materials 
to use, standards to be met. By the end'of 
the 4th grade the child should know correct 
form in letter writing (11). 

Creative and Imaginative 
Expression In Wt king 

The claims of practical writing must take 
precedence in school instruction over crea- 
tive eflForts in written expression. Now that 
there is a closer tie up among all phases of 
life both in and out of school with instruc- 
tion in written expression, practicing writ- 
ing as a form of self-expression assumes a 
larger place in childhood experience and in 
school instruction. Creative expression in 
any art form reveals the child's personality, 
his originality, his individuality. One pur- 
pose in encouraging free expression in writ- 
Lig is to give children outlets for feeling, 
spontaneous creativity with Ideas expressed 
in words in a medium available to every- 
one. The child's stored up ideas become the 
ohief source of creative writing effort. 

Creative expression in writing can be 
done in every phase of school learning, in 
every area of study- -science, social studies, 
literature, dramatics, even health and safe- 
ty. The best writing is coming from the 
schools where the most free writing Is done, 
v/here children are encouraged to put their 
original ideas on paper (1, 13, 16, 17, 32, 
36, 5^1, 67, 64), 

Atikntion to Correct Form in 
Written Expression 
above the Primary Grades 

Correct form is essential in writing, 
otherwise the material is hard to read and 
interpret. The situation is different from 



oral usage in which the sound of the voice 
and the speaker's facial expression help to 
convey the intended meaning. For this 
reason higher standards must be maintained 
in written than in oral expression, 

The technical skills of written composi- 
tion which include correct usage in sen- 
tence structure, diction, clarity of ideas, 
punctuation, capitali-zation, diction, spell- 
ing, functional grammar> manuscript form, 
all need to be made automatic so that the 
writer's full attention can be given to the 
meaning back of what he is trying to ex- 
press. Fluency and accuracy go together. 
The child who knows good form goes ahead 
writing with more confidence. 

By the end of the 4th grade the pupils 
should be accustomed to putting a period 
after abbreviations and should be familiar 
with capitalization of words frequently 
used that require a capital. 

Since car language is in a fluid state> not 
static but ever changing, standards of cor- 
rect usage are always subject to modifica- 
tion. There can be no absolute, inflexible 
standards that endure for all time. Teachers 
must allow for this fact in evaluating chil- 
dren's work* 

Research studies favor the learning of 
correct form in functional written express 
sion, grammar, punctuation, rather than 
through rote memorization of rules (42). 
Upper grade composition work integrates 
diction, vocabulary, and grammatical usage 
in the course of purposeful writing. 

The pupils may review their compositions 
flashed on the board by means of an opaque 
projector. This becomes a socialized ex- 
perience as the children read together to 
see good and poor features of the composi- 
tions. 

Enriched vocabulary is a factor in im- 
proved writing. Increase in vocabulary 
comes from wide range experiences that 
require verbal expression. Teaching the use 
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' the d{ctlon4ry fa recommended to faoil- 
""(ttte 63mte$slon and to build word power 

;(«))• 

^v Automatlo fluency to handN\tltlng faclW- 
J btes putting dowti thoughts on paper, in 
the upper grades as In t>.4 earlier years. The 
writer Is free td think of Ideas be wishes 
to exp^^ss instead of being distracted by 
mechanics of the writing process. 
Modern Viewpoint Concerning the 

; Teaching 0/ Or^mmar 
M6d$m Authorities ad/ocate teaching 
i grammar and correct usage not by rule, but 
in association with functional speech and 
writing. In a comparison study, Smith re- 
ported Jinding no difference between 
schools teaching and those not teaching 
formal grammar (53)* Greene, too, found 
that training in formal grammar did not 
transfer to any significant extent to writing 
or to recognizing correct English (2S), 
These findings bear out the results of num* 
erou$ studies that have been conducted for 
nearly half a centu^. The authorities rec- 
ommend that teachers avoid teaching dia- 
gramming and grammatical rules. 

Needed Research 
The validation of the newer trends in 
teaching written expression awaits more 
extensive research in a number of areas. 
Some of the problems which merit further 
study are outlined in this section. 

Relatively little research has been done 
on the best methods of developing the 
child s powers of communication to actual 
situations requlrtog written communica- 
tioiL More valid and reliable comparative 
studies are needed of separate and integrate 
ed teaching. 

The relation between oral and Vi^itten 
language throughout the elementary school 
years needs further study. 

The extent of incidental learning in all 
phases of written expression when the child 
is engaged in purposeful writing relative to 

ir 



school and life activities s,hould he Mv^i- 
:gated. ■ 

What are the b*3st ways to sttoiulale^ cMl*" 
dren's efforts in creative writtog? ; \ ' ^ 

Do all children need a vegular daily drill 
period? 

There Is need of research on the follow- 
ing topics having a bearing on the spelling 
vocabularyi 

The words children and adolts use when 
they write. Computation uf the overlfj^'._|^/, 
tween children's and adults' word usage tn 
Informal type^ of writing. Study of wor^ 
usage in adult informal and formal vvtitidic 

The average spelling vocabularies of chIP 
dren at representative age levels (e.g. 0, 12. 
15)* 

The range to spelltog skill to be found to 
^Ical school children at different a^e, 
levels. 

The values of proof reading and how best 
to develop children's skill In proof reading. 

Other problems reUte to: 

Individualized tostructlon In written ex^ 
presslon. How is this to be achieved? 

Better methods of diagnosing weaknesses 
and helping children overcome them. 

The best techniques for helping sloW 
learners with written expression. 

The place of textb<>oks and workbooks in 
written language instruction. 

Methods for the appraisal of written Eng* 
lish throughout the grades, 9 

The validity and reliability of existtog 
techniques for appraising outcomes in writ- 
ten expression. 

The construction of new methods for 
evaluating outcomes in written work. 
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AcAiifA TovwsendI 

Whea the teacher starts pre-reading aiC- language development of the child. Prior to 
tivities in the kindergarten or first grade, 

one of the arst major changes occurs in the ^.{Educational Records Bureau, New York 



3 ' Interrelationships Between R 

^ ;ihls Hme parents and the other people sur- 
^reflUcliog the young child have given more 
; 'of les^; systematic attention to the develop* 
. laeAtof hl$ vocabulary (or listening and of 
!^^|; Rf^woi'd knowledge and usage habits tojc 
i^'^'i^^h production, He has been under some 
|:,v pressure to make his oral speech under- 
standable to others, though of course the 
ability to do so fully, both from the point 
of vlevy of enunciation and language use, 
|v.^ Vftry a good deal from one child to an- 
Isr? Other. But much of this training has been 
Incidental. The purposeful Introduction of. 
pftv experiences designed to prepare him for 
^ direct dealings with written symboHzatlon 
Ij); Is a large step. 

[: The fact that the pupil learns to recog- 
' nlze and Interpret visual symbols before he 
Vf|; learns to reproduce them In writing also 
brings about a great cleavage In his verbal 
developmentr Because transmitting the 
1^ : skills of reading and writing Is such an 
I?/' extremely important objective In elementary 
schooling, and because both skills Involve 
lll^ difficulties specific to the field, it is not 
surprising that much teaching becomes 
somewhat comp^trtmentalized. To many 
?: people it would seem apparent that drill on 
J^^??' the many tasks involved in reading and 
|ff^ \yritlng is more efficient if it Is directed to 
j;f ? specific ends, such as learning the spelling 
; of a lis- t>f ''demons" or applying phonetic 
analysis to new words encountered. 
Preoccupation with individual tasks, 
k/ however, frequently results in ignoring the 
' whole area of which the task is only a part. 
Alert teachers have always tried to keep in 
k ;J mind the whole concept of ""reading** when 
; : teaching one method of acquiring vocabu- 
lary, or the whole idea of "writing'' as a 
form of communication while teaching 
spelling But measmement of the results of 
. instruction has usually revealed consider 
ikMe differences in the functional effective- 
\?^;! ness of pupils in such fields as reading, spel- 

ir"''o^' 
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ling, usage, and six)ken or written cxpr^^ 
slon. This occurs even though all these roPr 
resent aspects of what, in dealing with the 
individual as a whole person, we regard 
as his general language facility* As often 
happens, it is when we ask ourselves why 
such variations exist that we realize it is 
desirable to go back and take a look at the 
kind of teaching which has contributed to 
the unevenness of the results. 

Some theoretical background is necessary 
if teachers and others setting up language 
programs are to change methods so long in 
vogue. If pebple are to teach differently, 
they must first of all ihink differently about 
their subject matter and the pupils they 
instructing, For the last ten years or so. 
Journal articles and a few more extensive 
publications have begun to provide the re- 
quired theoretical basis for the modification 
of this part of elementary school training 
in the direction of a language program 
rather than a skills program. Buckingham 
(11) published in 1640 an article suggest- 
ing that many pupils who seen) deficient in 
reading are actitally deficient in language 
ability, and that attention should be given 
to reading and the whole task of learning 
the symbolism of communication. In the 
following year, the Elementary English Re* 
deti) published Andersons "Principles of 
Growth and Maturity in Language" (3). 

The Chicago reading conference report- 
ed by Gray (29) in 1944 provided the oc- 
casion for a total of forty-four papers re- 
lating reading to all other forms of com- 
munication. Topics ranged from a consider- 
ation of personality factors in reading de- 
ficiency to the place of the language arts 
clinic. These papers represented, naturally, 
the ♦iioughts of many workers In the field, 
and much of the synthesis of the many 
points had to be performed by the reader* 
Subsequently, articles appeared which 
sought to describe the language arts as a 
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; (urictloD«l{^hdie;<iiicl to express the ?eia- 
\ tion$hlp$ svfitch exist among the different 
)[)ftrts >frhlch are pre$eat Jn usual organlza" 
' ^ \i6A'^V^%^\^^^^^^^ (37), in an 

, ^^cl«!^^Tii|oh has been Influential In the 
n^qch later study, Reviewed 
'itS^^'^'*!^^ taterdependenco of reading ahd 
t'Mahf^age^ She discussed txende toward unf. 
, flcatl6n In curriculum and teaching, and In- 
€^^t|ded a valuable chart showing the Inter- 
.^ relationships of learning by way of reading, 
listening, speaking, and writing* The stress 
was on pupil learning, rather than on the 
name under which the learning was clas* 
sifled. Research supporting theories of In- 
If /\ \; terrelaHonshlps was summarized by Artley 
<^ among several more re-:, 

cent reports is an attlcle by Belts (7) giv- 
ing particular attention to the place of 
* reading development In the measurement 
and development of language as a most 
comprehensive part of pupil growth. 

The purpose of this part of the current 
report Is to follow up the review of research 
In reading as one of the language factors 
and to seek for suggestions to the teacher 
r on the planning of a reading program 
which will take account of the findings, 
Help Is already available for classes from 
the kindergarten to the college level But 
special emphasis will naturally be given to 
aids for starting the combined program In 
the rfght direction and avoiding difficulties 
In the elementary grades which might hin- 
der full realization of the program fn all 
years of the school. 

Reading readiness and 
beginning reading 

As the first part of this discussion has 
suggested, initial school instruction may 
well break in on the general language de- 
velopment, of the pupil because special 
preparation for reading has a more specific 
JpurpQSe than previous training has had. The 
specialized aims of the activities, however, 
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should not make the prograd\ fiartoW/':A>: A 
Traxler and Seder (77) pointed <>jft*W^^^^^ 
viewing research done more thW C^nyl4f|/,v 
ago, there Is evldence^ that reldlneii^fijf^f^^^^ 
reading depends on a wide variety ^l i^jj^i 
tors, Kopel (45) has summarized .^el|ra? 
Including mtelllgence, perfoman^i^^jlfl^lrt^^^^^ 
formal pre-reading, health and physical d# 
velopment, emotional and social growtbi **^; 
language usage, and, as a major fact^r> 5'/: 
general breadth of experience. Th^ child >/r 
with a narrow background of actual al^l:., 
vicarious experience has little stlmulatlott J | 
for language growth; he has little to i^W^C'} 
municate, His vocabulary level Is conslst^t " 
with his needs, and since his needs for Ian- 
guage are simple, he has yet to bo facedr : 
with the reason for learning more and more ^ 
words. 

It Is logical and necessary, theft, that pre» 
paratory activities for the Immature pupil . ' 
should be rich and varied, for the sake of 
assuring general language growth. But they ; 
must also take into account special aspects 
of reading as a visual exercise. Correct eye r 
movements, such as the basic pattern of ,i 
going from left to right, aie covered In a ^ \ 
report by Johnson (42) of a Chicago readl- ; 
ness program. According to Murphy and \ 
Junkins (53), the ability Jo make visual dis- 
criminations of word elements directly af- ^ 
fects learning rate In first grade readjing* 
While visual elements seem to be most dl* * 
reclly related to reading readiness, another ;;; 
factor mentioned by the same authors i|s. 
vital for reading bears on other language 
arts. Notably, they Identify auditory dls- ; 
crlmf nation as an important requirement, 
Further study of the possible interrelations , . 
of hearing acuity with both speech pro- : 
ductlon and reading performance has bpen 
reportedly Rossignol (60). This research , 
covers the second half of Grade 1 and both 
the first and second semesters of 6rade i> 
and suggests that hearing acuity, often does 
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^ ^. j'p6^^^^^^ until after reading 

s^? ^iiftllucl^^^^ has begun, As It was aUo found 
k i thfkl tearing acuity has more bearing on 

ability to reproduce sounds in unfamiliar 
r'' mm than on ability to reproduce familiar 
pf;^ Wdlrds, the study has Important implications 
ff[ Jol the clitssroom, On the whole, the t^ach- 
f-yf^l jvlllflM more suggestions for Interrelat- 
;t/ ^^g work In reading with work In vocabu- 

lary building, writing, and spelling, than 

for relating such work to activity in speech 

production and listening. 
Am^ng the earlier studies dealing with 
iff word recognition, phonetlo analysis, and 

writing, is a study by Wilson and Flemmlng 

(80). This reveals a clos^ correlation be- 
; tween the acquisition of these skills and 

progress In kindergarten and primary-gi^cle 
>^:!; ' reading; Examples of experimentation in 

the mechanics of writing as related to read- 
? V ing achievement are studies by LrOng and 

Mayer (48) and by Houston (40). The 

former study deals with printing versus 
j:^^: cursive writing, the latter with manuscript 
|4> writlrig. The findings suggest that hand- 
I" written forms which are more like printed 

text than are cursive letter forms aid In the 
^.^r ability of pupils to read what they have 

written and what is presented in books, as 
P|>yeil . 

rfV"" There seems to be a real need for further 
research on the close relationship between 
}j< reading and writing which is vital for a 
language art5 program. In actual practice, 
I'l^ individual and group writing of stories, 
^^f ' poem;?, and reports of class activities is 
^ often tied closely to the vocabulary and 
I " content of reading hooks. Materials pro- 
duced by the children become, in turn, 
v.^ reading materials. But much of the report- 
r ing of such classroom projects is purely 
f! , descriptive in nature, and it would be high- 
:^ ly desirable if more carefully controlled 
studies could be und^taken. There is, as 
yet^ relatively little research which rtlates 
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such factors as grovrth In language usage, 
reading* and the creative aspects of writ- 
ing. 

As an area of writing, the relation of 
spelling to reading has received consider* 
able attention in literature on the Inter- 
mediate grades. There Is at least one study 
on spelling readiness, reported by Russ^U 
(03). The results of his research 'relate 
work in phonics to progress in beginning 
speUlng. 

Reading and English 

As soon as the reading skills of pupils 
pass the lowest levels, readlgg takes its 
place as the chief method of securbg in- 
formation beyond that coming from the 
direct oxperlenoa and observation of the 
child Reading is called into use in virtual- 
ly every subject of the elementary school, 
and the acquisition of special skills or tech- 
niques for reading and studying in each 
area occupies much of the time of both 
teacher and pupil. But reading In connec- 
tion with the other language arts takes on 
special significance. In this relationship the 
emphasis is on reading as one form of com- 
munication; true, it is One of the receiving 
forms, but as Clarence T. Gray (26) has 
pointed put, one of the alms of instruction 
is to help the pupil read creatively. The 
relation of reading ability to personal de- 
velopment, says this author, extends to the 
total adjustment of the pupil. 

English teaching In which Ihv^ relations of 
reading to interests, with use of pupil-com- 
posed materials as reading sources has been 
described by both Collyer (14) and Hov- 
ious (41). 'Appreciations as well as skills 
are also included in a report by Riefling 
(68). It is interesting to note that these dis- 
cussions, like that of Thurston (72), de- 
scribe work with slow-moving classes at 
the beginning of the high school. Watts 
(7d) also treated combined reading and 
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I English programs In her survey of the lan- 
guage needs of pupils in vocational courses 
Jn high school. Her study Is In line with 
: the stress 6n developmental i^dlrig In the 
secondary school. Since such teaching usu- 
ally devolves on the English department, the 
situation Is not unlike that of the elemen- 
tary school, and helpful suggestions for the 
upper grades can be gleaned from these re? 
poits. Betts (8) In a report on the inter- 
mediate grades also covers interest factors 
in addition to such elements as word per- 
ception and visual and auditory acuity* 

A few papers may serve to illustrate 
findings concerning the measurable re- 
lationship of reading achievement to some 
of the more traditional sections of Eng- 
lish as subject-matter. Gibbons (21) used 
diagnostic tests pf reading with third 
grade pupils and related the results to 
status In language skills. She mentions the 
ability of pupils to understand the structure 
of sentences— such as the use of the prepo- 
sitions and con|unctions-as closely assoc- 
iated with reading level, so that lack of 
knowledge proves to be a handicap in read- 
ing. Tovvnsend (74) fn a study of pupils 
in independent elementary schools com- 
pared reading and English scores on 
achievement tests when the effect of intelli- 
gence Is held constant. Her findings agreed 
with those of Traxler (76) who studied prl^ 
vate secondary school pupils, In showing 
fairly close correlation between reading and 
English scores. Since Traxler's study cover^ 
ed icores In English expression as measured 
by the Cooperative English Test B: Efifec- 
tlveness of Expression, the author felt it 
might be well to Investigate the relation of 
reading test results through scores in me- 
chanics of English. In a study undertaken 
for the purposes of the current report, she 
found a correlation of .04 for the results of 
tests given to 213 tenth grade Independent 
school boys. Since the four private schools 



whose groups were studied are all relatively 
Selective In admissions policy, so far as both 
Intelligence and verbal ability are concern- 
ed, it Is especially interesting so find that 
level of facility in a composite measure of 
usage, punctuation and capitalization, and 
spelling, is so closely associated with read- 
ing level. These reports seem to give fur- 
ther evidence of the importance of consid- 
ering both reading and other language skills 
in teaching at alt grade levels. It is not only 
in beginning reading that such interrela- 
tions are significant 

Spelling, as noted above, has received 
some attention as an elem'^ui associated 
with reading instruction at the primary 
levels. Articles carrying these researches for- 
ward Into higher grades are also available 
for reference, Hildreth (39) presented In- 
formation regarding the words In the puplVs 
\mting vck;abulary and frequency counts of 
the words used In both writing and reading. 
A study of Grades 3, 4> and 5 reported by 
Russell (65) stressed the need for a coordi- 
nated attack on problems of reading and 
spelling. Among other steps, his recom- 
mendations include spelling instruction 
which develops concepts of word meaning. 
Townsend's (73) correlations of spelling 
scores with academic aptitude and reading 
in Grades 3 through 12 show fairly close re- 
lation of spelling with both comprehension 
and word meaning skills. Some of the find- 
ings for the higher grades are correlations 
of greater size than those reported by oUier 
students of the problem, A good mar^y years 
ago, however, Gilbert (22) pointed out that 
some effects of reading on spelling may be 
felt without conscious purpose on the part 
of teacher and pupil. He observed that 
pupils tend to improve their spelling 
through reading even when their attention 
is not directed toward spelling, though he 
did not suggest that spelling Instruction be 
abandoned because of this! 
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and &t>«4Mng 

Witl^ Jp^tftta^ of television a$ an In- 
yentloft t0:iii^liti^g the Uve^ of many pupil$, 
the <^g[tinu4|^t{ons sHUs certainly raust 
indtidc5w|e^ and 
l^j^; j^efili^^^ receptive activities. In most 
|;^#:r|^^ research, however, the study of vis- 
f0p^tifS0(s l^f;erophasl2ed such ^ispects of 
top^ 1^ length and type size, paper, 
fejifftrtl"^^ such studies are cen- 

Ifeji'^Siy^^^^^ aimed at silent reading 

^^fac^^ do not come witl^In the 

|||^,5Pop§ pf this article, However, attention 
||^!^j^ov|| be given to a limited number of re- 
P||#^^rts^ (idling with visual functioning as this 
i^^; relates to both reading and other language 

s^|i|cHvit||^ : ■ . v:; 

^giRiissen (64) warned that the relation of 

visual difficulties to reading may not be a 
PI 'oneway proposition. He suggested thatcer* 
llfg , tain reading dlfRcuUies may Cause visual 
%f^';defe<)ts/and pointed Out Implications of Ws 
lll'^ findings for growth In spelling as well as 
Cff^yl^leadlng. )P^^^^ (56) studied visual per- 

ofeption along With varfables including cog* 
ill :^]!!?** ^^^^ logical memory, as le- 
to both reading and spelling. She 
Ij^vI^ i&stabllshed some important distinctions be- 
||?|.tvt'een vision and perception, Memory span 
gS^^ visual and auditory activities was meas- 

uied by Rlzzo (59) who studied a group of 
i;|;i;,vvlde grade range, While levels in these ac- 
||f ^7 fHyitle^ favored good readers consistently, 
||: ; the relationship was closer for younger than 
1% for older children, a finding which suggests 

Tthat memory span in both areas should be 
1?; taken into account in the lower grades. 
1%. These studies seem to have special perti- 

lience for the classroom teacher, since the 
SJiJjcliagnosis is not limited to remedial cases, 
i:;^^; yThe last reference cited Introduces the 
^1^^^^: ; irea' of auditory skills and their relation to 
|0- iea An important study of Larsen and 
^l^ijpeder (47) sought to determine the com- 



mon and differential factors In reading and ^ 
hearing comprehension. They conoTuded 
that there is a reliable tendency for scores 
In reading comprehension to be higher than 
those for listening comprehension with ma* 
terlal of comparable diflSculty, rtowoVer, 
less superiority of reading over listening Is 
found for those of low scholastic aptitude. 
Some students cited inability to conc>entr$if > 
on otal presentations as a factor in theii? 
comprehension, Burton (1$) also foun^; 
differences between reading and llstenj^^r 
comprehension which favored reading. Heir 
study was limited to the use of vocabulary 
materials. There Is undoubtedly an urgent 
need for further studies of this type which 
will compare the two sorts of activities on 
carefully defined factors. Such studies are 
an absolute requirement if one is to attempt 
a scientific Judgment on the effecHveness of 
such teaching devices as audio-Visual aids. 
Another study, with a limited scope making 
possible a well controlled situation, was re- 
[>orted by Dearborn, )ohnston, and Car- 
michael (15)» The authors presented cor- 
relations between words emphasized In tjj? ; 
context of oral reading and ;esults 
written comprehension test based on tKe 
same material 

A further attack on the problems of edu* 
cational measurement in this area was made 
by Ewers (18) who discussed the methods 
used in an exploratory study attempting to 
relate reading disabilities to auditor)* dif- 
ficulties. Spache (70) has produced a very 
fnteresting report of the construction and 
validation of an auditory comprehension 
test. The tests are expected to indicate both 
present status and potential reading skill, 
since the author feels that where auditory 
comprehension Is relatively high there 
should be an opportunity to Improve silent 
reading abilities. Reference should also be , 
made to the auditory comprehension test 
(Section 11, Part 2) of the Diagnostic Read- 



il j-Tft^^yVtll^ ali'^abiUty of su^h tests laiiguago pfogr<mi should be eft^it|i|(W,t$;;-<^ 
- I^Cilital^' jf^earch and bfett^ meas- use material of all kinds and tb einph^iilS'i^^^^ 




'I l]^:f ^viewed M the next section 
l^l^hftty. \ However, two 
^llv? t^^ffe^ough in scope to w$i 



warrant 1 

i|;:?}^:/jiaift of the review which deals primarily teacher knows ptecbely as po$sJbfe what - vV:?.^ 

^?*> X%Uh developmental programs, Bond ( 10), kinds of effects can be anticipated ftnd what .^^-^ 

1^ lrt;^dylng the Auditory and speech cha^ limitations, If any, exist 6ta the us^aln^^^^^.- ^ 



acierlstlcs of poor readers, also studied the 
P'^Vfs^^t^^ of good reader$ In the second and 
?;r: >*Vhlrd grades. He fcund significant differ- 
' ence$ between good and poor readers in 
auditory acuity^ auditory discrimination, 



jiuch media. Rulon and others (61^ 6^) hay|.; '1 
reported a Carefully oonhroUed $tattstldl0<} | 
study comparing phonographic recordln^$ V,r^^^^ 

The h:o articled 4?v4i| 



with printed itiaterlal 
cited are particularly useful since they tre^t 
and auditor/ perception. In a study limited both knowledge gained through the use of, . ^ 
to speech defects, Moss (52) reported on the materials in a teaching unit ^nd also 
the relation of speech difficulties to oral compare the methods for ^motivation to fujf-* 
reading. She pointed out that the correla- ther study. Without Jmplylng that phond- 
f - tlons between degree of speech dlfiSoulty graphic recordings have t!to valid uses, the 
and reading difficulty were relatively slight authors conclude that they ^e not neces- 
In her study, many reacUng defects were sarily superior to printed jtnaterial In giving 
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Mbraced to faulty habits rather than to phy* 
'sjcal handicaps, 

Those wishing to follow up the reference 



|| W^de above to audlO-vlsual aids may want 
'!fe ^rv/to consult published studies which have 



specific relation to the language program. 
Anderson and Dearborn (2), and H. A» 
' Gray (27) has discussed the use of sound 
films In beginning language skills work* 
- These studies illustrate methods of using 
sound films to combbe the pupirs spoken 
. vocabulary with his learning of written lan- 
guage, and also deal with the enrichment 
of experience and with motivations in learn- 
ing. Adams (1) suggests audio-visual aids 
fefoir use to the teaching of kills and appre- 
fcClatlons In aU areas of writlhg, speakings 
and listening. The sources of such aids are 
l:$ted. 



Information to $tudents, Morevover^ this eicV ;:*| 
perlment revealed no differences b$t\ve^l5 i .;;;| 
this presentation and printed inaterli^l In?; 
motivating the pupU to further work/ On^? 
may argue about tiie applicability of thlv ;V | 
findings to other situations, and it Is Impqr- ' ? : 
tant that other experiments continue, Howf; 
ever, this study may stand as a ptodel for 
the careful, soientiflo control of the m^tif \ 0^ 
factors characteristic of reading an4 listen/ 
ing situations, 

Reading and language for <>lder group$ 
While the focus of attention for thlis re^: 
port Is naturally on teaching In the elemen-: 
tary grades, one should not overlook the 
fact that further jusMflcatlon- for cornbip^d 
language programs will be found if It can^ 
be shown that the relationships among the 
language and expression forms are import 



Ceri&inly, anyone seeking to build a rich tant for all age levels. The assumption thatj^ 
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this is tho case seems to be borne out by a 
number of studies dealing with college and 
adult reading. In addition to furnishing a 
. useful amplification of the theoretical basis 
fdi Interrelated language work, some of 
those studies also provide clues to methods 
which may be applied with younger pupils, 
as \^'ell. 

In an experimental study reported by 
Eurlch (17), vocabulary drills, discussions, 
and the study of English composition were 
employed for the Improvement of the rcad- 
^ Ing abiUties of college students* The study 
also Indicated that improvement attribut- 
able to training persists after the end of the 
training* Mathews, Larsen, and Butler (50) 
also made an experimental Jnvestig.\tlpn of 
reading training and its relation to perform- 
ance in a college composition class. Statisti- 
cal evidence for the relationship of scores 
in reading and scores on essay-writing tests 
was furnished by Peixotto (55), The enter- 
ing college freshman girls studied had 
closely related reading and verbal aptitude 
results, while both measures were also re- 
lated to composition abilities/The use of a 
reading test as a placement test for college 
English was also supported in research by 
Held (S3). ^ 

In another investigation at the college 
level, Arnold (4) examined the methods of 
study in the field of history. Both reading 
and such writing techniques as outlining 
and precis writing were Included as vari- 
ables in the study, The author secured evi- 
dence that the most eflfectlve methods of 
study might differ considerably from one in- 
dividual to another, and that account 
should be taken of these personal variations 
in suggesting study methods to classes. 

Three other studies with older students 
deal with reading and listening comprehen- 
sion. Krawieo (46) compared the efficiency 
of learning and the retention of material 
presented visually and on phonograph 



disks. In this carefully controlled oxperiv 
ment, the visual mode of presentation prov- 
ed to bo somewhat superior for Immediato 
recall of both nonsense syllables and nouns. 
Neither method was consistently superior 
for the retention of the materials so learn- 
ed. Goldstein (25), using films and phono- 
graph records, measured reading and listen- 
ing comprehension at controlled ratCii for 
adults. His findings also Indicate that read- 
ing and listening abilities are highly cor- 
related. In the third study, with college stu- 
dents. Hall and Gushing (30) compared 
three methods of presentation-film, lecture, 
and reading. Again, the results do not sug- 
gest that any one of the methods Is signifi- 
cantly more or less effective. However, the 
authors observed that the results of the var- 
ious methods differed in kind, thus provid- 
ing some further confirmation of the desir- 
ability of using all possible approaches to 
take advantage of this fact 

Clues for remedial work 

Undoubtedly, much progress In the field 
of the language arts can be traced to the 
keen Interest in remedial reading and lan- 
guage which has characterized the period 
of the last twenty years* Even though today 
we seem to be in a time when emphasis is 
swinging toward developmental reading 
programs and toward a very healthy ur- 
gency to develop the reading skills of all 
pupils to the highest possible level, no lan- 
guage arts teacher can afford to ignore the 
contribution made by research in remedial 
reading. Our concern here need not be so 
much with agreeing or disagreeing with 
this or that school of thought regarding the 
origin of'Speciflc reading or language dis- 
abilities. It Is important, however, that we 
test out the findings of remedial studies 
with ordinary class groups and take ad- 
vantage of whatever techniques stand up 
under the rigor of that appraisal. 

It is clear that the very character of the 
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Ubal reading difficulty practically forces 
the attention of the teacher to tlie perform- 
ance of the pupil In other communications 
: sl^lli, One of the earlier hooks In this atea, 
; \yhlch has Influenced at least a score of well 
known remedial reading projects, is Read* 
Ing, Writing, and Speech Problems in Chil- 
dren, published by Orton (54) In 1937. 
This book, and further studies along the 
same Une stress the Importance of such fac- 
tors as laterality-that Is, handedness, eyed- 
ness, and so on-and its possible or prob- 
able relations to difficulties In learning to 
speak, read, and, write. Fagan (19) has con- 
tributcil to th6 literature a case study de- 
scribing a pupil with mixed dominance and 
his difficulties in reading* spelling, and 
other language activities; GiUingham (23), 
and GilHngham and Stillman (24) have re- 
ported on similar cases, with much stress on 
the restraintog program resulting from the 
application of Orton's theories. Selzer (68) 
treated lateral dominance and its relation to 
visual fusion^ and again discussed the appli- 
cation of difficulties in these areas to lan- 
guage. 

Probably speech defects, in their rela- 
tion to reading difficulties, have received 
more attention than anomalies in vision 
and hearing. Hddreth (38) has contributed 
a valuable review of the results of objective 
studies and expert opinion concerning the 
relation of speech i^ifflculty to reading dis- 
ability, and she has outlined diagnostic and 
remedial procedures for use with pupils 
having such defects* Eames (16) also re- 
viewed iovestigaOOns; his conclusion that 
in many cases speaking and reading 
troubles are likely to arise from a common 
cause seems to be consistent with the trend 
of opinion in most recent studies. Gaines 
(20) wrote in the same field and made a 
significant plea for careful repotting of in- 
dividual investigations, and stressed the 
need for defining and standardizing some of 



the terminology used with speech and read- 
ing difficulties. 

Studies of the relation of reading to lis- 
tening have revealed that the school pro- 
gram should give attention to two types of 
pupils in this regard. Schmidt (66, 67) has 
discussed the pupil v^JiO learns more read- 
ily from auditory presentation^ than from 
purely visual presentation of material Her 
reports may be considered typical of those 
citing marked gains for children showing 
auditory preferences when their subject 
matter was presented to take account of 
those abilities. lu such instances, the teach- 
er can capitalize on a preference for listen* 
ing. On the other hand, Koehler (44) has 
written on pupils who are poor In auditory 
memory and discrimination for spoken Ian- 
uage sounds. Many of the remedial tech- 
niques which he suggests may be applied to 
the average classroom/ 

Reports suggesting materials and proced- 
ures for a combined attack on remedial 
reading and language difficulties have em- 
phasized the preparation of appropriate 
materials for such classes and the organi- 
zation of the remedial program in the 
school. Reports of both types should be 
helpful for the teacher or supervisor con- 
cerned with developmental reading, as well. 
Spache (69) has developed a useful gujde 
to vocabulary lists for both reading and 
spelling remediation. Hansburg (31) re- 
ports on the experimental use of the print 
shop in the Improvement of spelling, read- 
ing, and visual perception. Two very useful 
reports have been issued by Baker (6) and 
Thompson (71). These deal with admin- 
istrative as well as teaching and ctirriculum 
practice in setting up combined programs. 
Both cover corrective and remedial work in 
arithmetic, spelling, reading, and handwrit- 
ing, with the result that their descriptions 
include helpful suggestions for similar com- 
bined programs with pupils who are not 
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A recent shidy of the status of remedinl 
/ ^ teacHjing in schools throughout the country 
'.hdrb^^ftjej^orte^ by TVaxler (75). The 
the extent to which reme- 
l>t>djj^^^^^ corrective programs are becoming 
If^^l'^Wi^l^^d ^ attitude and approach to the 
I^^|'-\vh6le language problem of the pupils. 
:S;;;jri:,Iio\vever, the ques^donnalre survey which 
liiKl^^^^ showed need for even more 

iSr fchoois to stress preventive and group cor- 

Vf<^tive work In all aspects of language. 
l|,|iuily ot the specially handicapped 
i-'El; t'!^ the references to studies undertaken 
pjll , with remedial cases, this summary has cov* 
cred a number of quite technical books and 
articled. If apologies seem due for this pro- 
cedure, It should be remembered that the 
j^k fnmurement of progress In language pro- 
IJ^r grams requires carefully controlled situa- 
:ff| tlons. Narratives of classroom activities, 
ll'however vMd, sometimes leave one with a 
, ' vague sense of dissatisfaction because very 
promising results frequently must be cred- 
;;'|;ited to imponderable factors like the en- 
^^^^ thuslasm of the teacher and the Interest of 
^|:.the pupils. It is to remind the reader that 
" spme of the superficially more austere tech- 
^ir^^nical reports have their contribution to 
0, make, as well, that reference is ni^de now 
|>||.to a small group of studies regarding special 
^ handicaps. What some of these studies may 
lose hi applicability because of the narrow- 
( 1 ness of their approach, they may gain in the 
^: V. soundness and dependability of their find- 
ings. The teacher in the regular classroom 
K^f cannot evaluate them fully until an attempt 
is made to apply the results to pupils whoso 
^ \ difficulties are within the normal range. 
y:]. In discussing hearing or listening as it is 
^:;> related to reading, reference should be 
/^ 'made to a study published In 1942 by Ken- 
nedy (43) which reviews the effect of dif- 
ferent types of hearing disability on read- 
in^ The author suggests that there are dif- 
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ferences In the reading skills developed by 
pupils with high frequency .^•ts and thoSQ 
with other sorts of hearing disability, even 
wheti all the pupils Studied were severely 
handicapped. Pagh (57) also studied thC 
silent reading abilities of children who werfe - 
^;everely han4l<japped acoustically, She 
found severe retardation in sentence mean- 
ing and vocabulary growth, but more near- 
ly average performance in paragraph mean* 
ing and stucjy skills. By far the most im-/:, 
pressive study of hearing difiScultles In re-;- 
latlon to reading is that issued in 1047 by 
Henry (a4, S5, 36), She studied the rela- 
tion of audiograms to total reading achieve- 
ment to different factors of reading per- 
formance, and to age, sex, economic back- 
ground, and specific diseases of the ear, 

A study based on analytical data regard- 
ing speech defects has been published by 
MoorO (51). This author compares the ef- 
fects of different types of speech difficulty 
with progress in both reading and arith- ^ 
metic. The study branches over into listen- 
ing as related to language development 
since it treats, in one part, the speech of the 
hard-of-hearlng. 

A coooludlng note should be made of 
two references In the training of the blind, 
I^wenfeld's (49) report on a comparison of 
Braille and talking-book reading has impli- 
cations for the teaching of normal groups. 
The study covers the intermediate and 
higher grades. A recent pamphlet contain- 
ing a very provocative set of reports is 
edited by Hayes (32). It outlines the pro- 
ceedings of the first regional conference 
concerning the mental measurements of the 
blind. In reading these descriptions of the 
difficulties and handicaps of measuring 
achievement, personal development, and 
ability of blind pupils, even the layman \ 
should gain a real insight Into the c^re.\yith K 
which all educational measurement should ' 
be undertaken and the scientific cohtrols 
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studies bearing directly 
6n tnterrel&tionships 

While tliere have been relatively few 
sluJie^ which were originally intended to 
detcrmtoe cr njOvHsiue tlie Interrelationships 
between ipealdng and the other language 
arts, a number of Investigations did reveal 
such interrel&Uoushlps, even though inci* 
O 

FRir 



dentally or obliquely. Some oJ these coh- 
cemed relationships between specific area$ ^ 
of the language arts as between listening 
and speech, or between oral and written 
expression. Other investigations yield ev^i 
dence of the contributions which speaking 

^ij^palachian State Teachers College, Boone, 
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fm*y make to one or another of the language 
arts, or vice versa. Still others defined com^ 
.ttt<0O elements which basically determine 
;<*6Haln interrelationships among listening, 
speaJdng. writing, arid reading, The rev 
malnthg studies Included speech In rather 
{Viifiblguous fashion since language usvge In 
; general was Involved, speaking thus b^lng 
Include though not specifically identified. 
0ekt{onshlps between speaking and lis- 
/?n<rtg.-In 1936, after studying young chlU 
Jdrea's acquisition of good speech habits, 
Mot)Owelf (41) s;:ated that proBclency in 
speech is better taught by contaglon--or 
listening to the everyday speech of compe- 
v]t^jiit assoclates-than by drill techniques. 
Betts (8) makes several statements rela- 
tive to the Influence of listening upon a 
child's manner of speaking. Listening, as 
the first stage of language development, 
forms the base for learning to speak and 
r then develops continuously to buttress fur- 
ther growth in speaking. 

The group of listening skills which con* 
stltute auditory discrimination Is also a fac- 
tor In Itamlng to speak. In 1948, Hahn (27 ) 
reported on her analysis of first grade chil* 
dren's speech In audience situations. She 
fecomrnended that a teacher use a conver- 
sational tone in her oral reading so as to im- 
prove the pupirs voice usage and articula- 
tion, and that the teacher trtjin the children 
to listen for a speaker's ideas in order that 
they learn how each speaker develops his 
Ideas, 

Rosslgnol (50), in 1048, reported on an 
extensive s^dy of the relationship between 
hearing study acuity and speech production 
for childisn In the early primary grades. 
She writes, ''Apparently the pronunciation 
of familiar words in the chUd's speaking 
repertory is unrelated to hearing acuity, but 
the pronunciation of new words, as evi- 
denced in the nonsense syllables tests, does 
vary with hearing acuity. The classroom 

ERIC 



teacher therefore should take special care- 
in presenting materials containing nev/ and 
unfamiHar words. The children must hava 
»a clear auditory stimulus In learning tiew 
words'* (p. 37 )• 

Some of the effects of radio Hstetilng on 
the speaking of children were studied and 
reported by Novokovsky (45) in 194$. In 
her words r "One of the clearest lessons re- 
search has to tell us Is that the words chil- 
dren use depend on the stln*all they meet. 
If experience prompts the use, children 
may, and frequently do/use words heard; 
on the air'' (p. 103). Novokovsky recom- 
mends that there be both a preliminary and 
a follow-up discussion of new words that 
children hear on radio programs, In addi- 
tion, her report lists many speech activities 
that grew out of radio listening to Philadel- 
phia broadcasts; for example, introductions, 
telephoning^ interviews, individual reports 
and storytelling, to mention a few. 

Relationships between oral and written 
communtcation.-^Ot the four reports re- 
viewed hero, only one was a major study 
directly concerned with the relationships 
between speaking and writings The Others,:, 
miscellaneous in nature, were/either nar- 
row in scope, only Incidentally concerned 
with such relationships, or generalized au- 
thoritative statements. 

Pooley (47), In surveying the language 
arts curricula of elementary schools in Wis- 
consin, ascertained that one-fourth of the 
language lessons in both rural and city 
schools consisted of oral discussion leading 
to written lessons. Thus may instructional 
practices promote Interrelationships be- 
tween speech and v^nriting. That there may 
be value in oral discussion preparatory to 
writing is shown by Strang^s statement (57) 
that many opportunities for oral communi- 
cation about things of viUU Interest are fav* 
orable to effective writing. In comparing 
oral and written communications of ninth 
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c\\l\dm, Lemon and Buswell (S9) pears to be tb$t of preclsenes^loo$efle5$y^^^ 

- found low correlotlort* between errors in With respect both to certain Errors fiTrt4|::( 

:iHd speaking and writing of pupils, language usages, and to vocabulaty, bett^t jv; 

l^U mO, BushneU (W) made a careful speechapproachespoorer writing^ (pp. 6^^^^ 

iind extensive analysis of oral and written ; 66). : ; '^'^ ^ 

Ifiiigliih, After equating groups of tenth- Bushnell believed that it might be reason- 

grade pupils, he secured 100 pairs of com* ably infened that "written English should 

positions consisting of stenographic notes be used somehow as a guide or model for^^ 

on each pupil's oral composition and a writ- oral English,'* While his study was reported ; 

ten composition written two weeks later on more than 20 years ago, his findings may ' 

the same topic. He found written theme$ still apply In Instances where older pupils > 

to be 6.8 points higher than oral on a scale need to give an organized and formal re- 5 

forthougbtcontent, with per cent of the port. However, it is well to recall that 

form^ themes being equal to or exceeding Strang almost reversed the situation in that 

the median of the latter. In sentence struc- she states that written expression becomes 

turo, written themes exceeded the oral ones increasingly effective as children talk abun- 

by 6,2 points; or &2 percent equaled or ex- dantly about matters of vital concern. Nor-, 

ceeded the median of oral themes. In terms mally, oral communication should he fluid 

of correlatioas between oral and written and informal, not stereotyped, 

compositions, the correlation in thought Speaking vocabulary and iJie Umgtmge 

content was .42; in sentence structure, drt^.-Only as vocabulary size and identity 

and in both, .43. of words are revealed In speaking ar6 most 

BushneU drew the following conclusions of the following studies pertinent here. As 

from his data; Written themes are consis- early as 1925, Gopdenough (25) in com- 

tently superior In thought content and sen* paring the results of the Stanford-Blnet vo- 

tence structure and less subject to nearly all cabulary test and the reading section of the 

kinds of errors. For any one pupil, oral Standard Achievement test^ found a corre- 

communioation is more fluid, unorganized, latlon of .79 between the ability to under- 

and incoherent. Since some pupils do about stand and to explain meanings of vi^ords 

equally well in both speaking and writing, and reading. According to Seashore (6v1); 

it appears that the apparent disparity need studies and experimejitation prior to 1948,: 

not exist. had shown that the size of vocabulary i$ the ; 

In Interpreting results, BushneU wrote: best single Index for predicting achieve. | 

"There is stoong evidence from the data pre^ rnent in nearty all language skills, inclusiyi^ 

sented here that writing and speaking are of thosD used in speaking, 

not, at this level of maturity, separate, dis^ In 1947, Townsend (61) investigated the 

tinct types, with their own peculiar merits relationship of vocabulary size and spelllAg, 

and qualities, but that there Is merely a con- She found a tendency for vocabu]ary-speJ- 

tinuous gradation ftom a precise, logical, ling correlations to increase from sixth 

integrated manner of expression to one of grade through twelfth, the correlations run* 

the opposite extreme, and that a pupil's ning as high as .674. Townsend believed 

, writing is ahnost certain to be further up that the conelatlons would have run higher 

this scale than is her speaking . ♦ , By far if her measures had been completely re- 

the most evident and important difference liable. She concluded that ''All the evidence 

between the written and oral themes ap- at hand shows that there is a definite ten^ 
O 



Jplcled^^^^ $]^llers b have superior 

l|§^)f<^ftoularle< ^ * ; and for retwdatloh to bo 
f^5lS^S<K;lat^ Witl' low vocabulary,'' (p, 468) 

Jllpllf^ vocabulary will tend to 

^'f44§'^^^ kbillty and vice versa, also 

V^bai types of teaching will 
r<S>littS$ty#ff^t^ gatn^ in both 

kP:W of speaking and the 

iX.3iW^^^^ arts,rln one of the earlier 
III on the relation of speech to 

l&^?lw^l' l^ collaborators 
|^^{^f found that ''varying abilities to see, 
llStjf^, atid speak ; . ;do not seem to be clot ^ 
^fl^^r critically related to progress In reading 
revealed by either the statistical analysis 
I JV'oV >ho case stu^^^^ (p, 443). tt 1948, ten 
p years J^ter, Rossi wol (50) derlv^ contra- 
% ^ dictory findings after an extensive, carefully 
^ controlled study of the relations among 

hearing acuity, speech production, and 
^1 reading performance of first and $econd- 

Wade children. She found that reading J>er- 
A? Tormanco does vary slgniiScantly with 
^3 : speech production, bqth for familiar words 

and for those newiy Introduced. In learning 
J'^ to read, the child progresses in accordance 
li' ^^11^ both his eslal^llshed speech habits and 
"^his sldll In articulating new word$, Teach- 
jj|:" ers, therefore, are advised to correct poor 

Speech habits and to take great care when 
Ipl presenting materials which involve the use 
Is of unfamiliar words. 

' Several articles by HUdreth (28, 31) 
V:; cottflntj and extend Rossignol's findings, 

Hildr^th cites the mounting evidence of the 
:i intimate relationships between linguistic 

ability and reading achievement. These are 
f 4 two-way relationships in which speech 
' ;| 1 ; $erves as the foundation for learning to read 
=\: printed word symbols and in which read- 
f|: fng factfUates improvement in oral expres- 

sion. For instance, a child s ability to under- 
% "^Q^ and use language orally is known to 
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be a factor in reading feadineM, It^s,^ := j .- 
known that the words that ft child US^Si fe..^-^^.^^^ 
his conversation constitute the wordsjjc^l 
easily learned In print Tlvoughoftt.fljS'l*^^^^ 
cess of learning to read, pteviouslv leara?^ -rgl-if 
language associations are an aid* The chUd'a 
ability to ^express himself in langaag4; 0|ftt;^^ 
or written, indicates his potential fdrf'^li^^^ 
gresslng in reading aftd sets a Hn\it to $t(cj|i?J "5 
progress. Maturity in language Yaci^^^^ 
rapid growth In readtog, .0n the other ha0, r r. 
whatever problems a child |ias in language i.t;^^ 
are likely to appear In reading. ^ 

Hildreth further makes clear that redding 
makes, a contribution toward continued . 
growth In language; Per Instance; linguistic ' vf 
awareness of new temi^, correct sentehce 
sbuctulre, and' correct forms is fosterejfl. f;V^^ 
idea$ and vocabulary are greatly enriched, ^^hU 
Oral reading constitutes an excellent basis : 
for discussion. - / 

hi attempting to make an organlsmfo ap-\ X 
proach. to spelling, Straub (58) found that 
the related lan^age arts must b^ used to : ' |i 
build up a context of m^riing for the words ~ i 
to be learned, Listening to correctly pro- ^ 
nounced words, ujing^ them meaningfully I ^ l) 
in oral and written language, and utllizing^ J::!; 
reading skills involved in word recognition ; :^5! 
are aspects of the language arts that should ' ? 
bx*) associated with learning to spell words, ^ ^ 

k\elalionihip$ between language a/s 
and other language <jrf5.-Speaklng is but ' A ;;ij 
ambiguously involved in the studies con- 
sidered here, $inc<^ they identiijed relation* 
ships between language usage (oral and ^ 
written, it is assumed) and the remaining | 
language arts. | 

In 1950, ArUey (4) made an extensive ri 
survey of studies concerned with Interre- 
lationships among the language arts. In* ^2 
eluded were several major doctoral investi- 
gations designed to ferret out such Inter- ? 
relationships. One of these by Virgil |l 
Hughes (as) found a positive relationship 
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^^M^tetMi'M^eaietA itii languige at least a conttibutliig factor in m 

Mt^lgl7thdc<>wTation-aflcr being cort actions. -.r^ 

i^^fpiE attenuatlott-being .67. Hughes also cle« Tho preponderance of evidence Sfeei^S I* 

ll fi^iSied the correlation between language Indicate that there Is a significant and 5^^* ., ,,^. 

a'fi'd VpeUing to he .45. Another dissertation tlve relationship between. brpflcleti<y^%iffS 

by Thomas Blewett { 10) established a pos- language usage and other Janguag<$; ar| s^^^^ 

'^ i 'l$ly«>; relationship between hearing compro- areas. As Betts says, oral language is <>6f;;V| 

V:> hetislon (listening) ani language usage, a of the facets of the language arts, which & 

correlation probably /ower than that be- elude listening, readbg, and written COirtrV; | 

VlClvsrcen reading comprehension and language munlcatlon. Tliere are common elements " -* 

W tiSage, among these various areas. 



> Artlex'$ survey (urther revealed Bndtags Cmmon elements among th^ lan$M<ig^j0^ 

f ; such as these: Reading achievement Is con- ^irf^.-Servks (55) says that *'Unguag^i.In 

dltloned by the extent to lA'hlch general use embraces all fields in which the chiW ;| 
v-;^>-bnguage ability has been achieved The utilizes it for comprehending meaning ;:| 
" '" growth curve for reading skills Is closely (reading) and for transmitting and inter- , 
parallel to those for other language arts preting his ideas to others.** (p,3a) This 
areas. The degree of parallelism is uncgF idea is amplified by RusseU (52) who says: 
tain, however. Dow and Papp (16). to il- -'Spelling ability is one of a constellation of 
Uistrate, found no significant relationship language arts abilities. These tend to rein- 
between reading abflity, language ability, force one another the first grade at 
and speaking ability, while Aukerman (5) least through the sixth grade level of Spel- 
found differences In reading abUity to be re- Ung ability so that the language arts pro- 
lated to good and poor achievement In gram should be planned In ways to obtain 
eleventh grade English, even when Intelli- maximum contribution of any one factor 
gence and other pertinent factors were held to related abilities.'^ (p. 35) 
constant Betts (8) states that, with very n^ajor factor common to the various 
few exceptions, reasonable facility In the language arts is vocabulary- words ^ind 
use of language leads to successful achieve- their meanings, In the words of Lorge (40)» 
ment in reading activities, De Boer (15) **The words people use in speech or In writ- 
maintains that when a teacher strengthens j^g^ yead in books, or heax* in speech do 
the child s command of language, she is dl- not stand for a single meaning or a slmplo 
rectly engaged in reading instruction, referrent , . . Meaning Is a function of the 
Young (66) critically reviewed more than ideational and emotional experiences of the 
a score of studies relating to reading in interpreter and user of verbal symbols," 
the social studies. Theje investigations (p. 652) Betts (8) states that Vocabulary, 
f showed that social studies materials are as a part of language structure, is a crudaj 
more meaningful if social studies vo<jab- factor In speaking, reading, and writing " 
ulary is taught directly and if proflclency in (p. 309) He then goes on to show that 
general language usage is sought rather meanings have their roots in experience, 
S= than reading proficiency as such. and demonstrates in another article (9) 
Davis (14) found a small but significant that new vocabulary should be gained 
^f: correlation between pupils' speech ages in through the experlence-to-languaje ap- 
first and second grade and their reading proach or, In other words, take on meaning 
O She reported maturity of speech to be through first-hand sensory experiences, 
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Hildreth (32) reinforces Belts* state- 
f n^ents. She shows how an activity program 
ii ■ alTords language opportunities for increas- 
f ing vocabulary, Improving speech, and en- 
l^rlchlng expresslonal opportunities In gen- 
eral Reading is correspondingly enriched. 
Unifying experiences in all the language 
S arts through using the same meanlng&l 
content related to actual experiences are 
likely to strengthen every phase of language 
development 

: Further common elements among, the 
language arts are brough out by Hildreth 
(29) as she shows children to have the skme 

3 problems In learning to speak as In learning 
to read: (1) knowledge of words and their 
use In sytactloal English; (2) grammatical 
sequences In language; (3) idioms; (4) and 
shifts of meaning In sentences or para- 
graphs if the words are altered slightly. 

It Is apparent that much of the interrela- 
tlonship among the language arts is due to 
such common elements as vocabulary and 
the concepts the words express, the struc- 
ture of our language, the fact that meaning- 
ful experiences strengthen each facet of the 
language arts, and the carryover of prob- 
lems from one aspect of the language arts 
to another. 

Studies bearing indirectly 
on interrelationships 

Frequently investigations launched for 
one purpose yield findings not foreseen nor 
directly sought* On the following pages will 
be reviewed reports of studies which in- 
clude findings on the interrelationships 
among the language arts even though the 
investigators were not seeking to ascertain 
such relationships. 

General relationships of speakifig to other 
language arts.--In attempting to work out a 
speaking-listening index, Ewing (17) de- 
termined how many of the control themes 
and main ideas and audience could write 
down after listening to a series of five-min- 



ute talbi The speakers and the listeners 
then compared their respective lists of 
Ideas. After discussing weaknesses In the 
talks such as vagueness and lack of logical 
arrangement of Ideas, a second series of 
talks was given to listeners who again listed 
themes and main ideas. The second speak- 
ing-listening index was twice as great and 
showed the effects upon an audience's lis- 
tening when talks are better planned and 
delivered. 

Glasgow (24) compared the results of in- 
distinct and distinct enunciation on listen- 
ers* comprehension of both prose and po- 
etry. For 206 sophomore girls, the use of 
indistinct enunciation reduced comprehen- 
sion of prose by 57,1 per c^nt and of poetry 
by 4L6 per .^nt Watts (63); in comment- 
ing on the fact that chlldrei: tend to use the 
kind and quality of language heard within 
the family circle, saysj Xhildren adopt the 
language of grown-ups In so far only as It 
chimes In harmoniously with their own * 
needs.*" (p. 246) 

Gates (20), In an attempt to Improve 
diagnostic tests in reading, determined the 
intercorrelations of attainment in school 
subjects. Among the correlations yielded by 
a series of 28 tests were .13 between oral 
vocabulary and spelling; .22 between oral 
vocabulary and word recognition. Oral vo- 
cabulary correlated .10 with oral reading; 
.0/ widi silent residing. In 1948, Artley (3) 
reported on a survey of Investigations re- 
vealing principles underlying effective spel- 
ling instruction. Among the abilities and 
background contributing to spelling skill 
were correct pronunciation, careful enunci- 
ation, and a knowledge of common mean- 
ings and semantic variations of the words-^ 
knowledge revealed through speaking In 
many situations. 

After noting that older children tend to 
use large and Imposing words In written 
work though oral language still employs 
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simpler vocabulary, Watts ($3) explalaod 
the tendency thusi *Llvlng as they do In a 
world where the biggest and the largest 
wcrds seem to be at the command of sales* 
men and advertisers, chUdren are apt to get 
the Inpresslon that their own written lan- 
guage ought to be a somewhat grander af^ 
fair than their everyday speech, so that 
when they take up their penj> they ought to 
discard simple words like gr^, get, give, take, 
, , . and employ such words In their place as 
proceed, procure, present, accept, \ . . "^Ve 
encourage little children to write, not with 
their attention oe/Jtered on the need for 
formal correctness but as they would speak 
to an Intelligent listener/' (p. 246; 249) Hil- 
dreth (28) maintains that, in writing, chil- 
dren are not so apt to use words learned 
111 (onnal spelling instruction as they are to 
use uards of their everyday conversation 
(pp. 484^), 

Relaiion of spoker^ language to reading 
readiness. *-ln discussing the implications of 
language in beginning reading, Adams (1) 
shows that children are often asked to 
•"rfead with expression" before they have de- 
veloped the ability to express their own 
Ideas, Whilo still in the single-idea stage of 
learning to speak, they are supposed to fol- 
low consecutive lines of thought in reading 
selections. She makes clear that children 
must have developed considerable ability 
in oral expression before they can be ex- 
pected to comprehend or to reproduce 
through reading the ideas of other persons. 

Kopel (37), in making a critical review 
of the values of specific measures of reading 
readiness, found language usage to be an 
important criterion for educational guid- 
ance related to such readiness. In an earlier 
study published in 1936, Gates and Bond 
(22) made a study of factors determining 
success or failure in beginning reading 
which was taught by mass-instruction tech- 
niques where books were introduced early 



in first grade. The pupils* ability in oral e^* : 
pression was tested by their proficiency Ifli 
completing an unfinished story. These inv 
vestigators found there to be a fairly high 
correlation betv/een the general quality oft 
the oral language and the pupils' success In ^ 
learning to read,* but there was little rela- 1 
tionship shown between the length of com- \ 
positions or the number of ideas and suc- 
cess In beginning reading. This early study 
did little to show relationships between 
language usage and reading readiness in a 
situation where reading readiness Is pro- 
moted before rt^adlng in books is begun. 

Gates, Bond, and Russell (21) three 
years later M^orked on methods for deter- 
mining readiness to learn to read. In re- 
spect to speech defect^:, they found that the 
minor defects foundi in the children who 
had been oarefulty examined for such de- 
fects bad ilittle effect on learning to read. 
The correlation of freedom from defects 
with reading readiness was ,10. However, 
it was believed that serious speech defects 
might deter learning lo read. 

In 1943, Betts (7) made a comprehen- 
sive review of factors in reading readiness. 
He stated that the development of reading 
ability Is prJmarOy a problem in language. 
Children must have acquired a consider- 
able fund of information and reasonable 
facility in the use of language; clear enun- 
ciation, correct pronunciation, a wide vo- 
cabulary, mastery of basic sentence struc- 
ture, and the like, He showed that children 
svho evidence delayed language develop- 
ment constitute a major instructional prob- 
lem for teachers. For instance, hearing im- 
pairment may retard speech development 
l>ecause of incorrect perception of sounds 
and subsequent mispronunciation, and thus 
Indirectly retard the development of read- 
ing readiness. Too, poor auditorv discrim- 
ination (inability to hear like/iCsses and 
differences among words) may contribute 
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to faulty speech habits, sucl» as saying nkk found that the results In general seemed to 

for n^cfci or to rxmntog words together as in support the hypothesis that, when nblHty 

gfiim for going to. Accurate discrimination to comprehend aurally and to express Ideas 

of sounds builds an awareness of speech orally is well developed, ability to read is 

^v;. Sounds that are essential to phonetic 'nsight. Improved. 

^ ' Hudson (34) was concerned with read* tnterrelatlonshlps among the langauge 
%f; ing readiness at the Intermediate grade arts for hUUigual cllUh^h.--U 
gl;: level. He condemned the common practice study of social, economic, and personal 
Jg:;; of assigning reading from textbooks without characteristics to reading ability, Ladd (38) 
:||;. preliminaiy discussion that will form a observed that good readers tend to come 
l^ll : basis for Interpretation by clarifying pur- from English 'Speaking homes and poor 
(jik poses and using the pupil's current back- readers from foreign- speaking ones. Five 
1;^; ground of experiences. Before children are years later Bennett (6) found 52 per cent 
|;|r asked to read unfamiliar Informational ma* of reading disability cases to come from 
^^"^ concepts should be cleared up forelgn^language speaking homes. Hlldreth 
gj; and the children's mind set should be at- (31), In 1$49, remurked lhat case studies 
' - ' tuned with the author's. Thus should oral have proven retardation in language to be 
discussion be related to lessons from Infer- a common accompaniment If not direct 
matlonal books. Here readiness Is a very cause of reading failures. In most cases, 
specific matter. some language diflJcultfes are Involved; bl- 
Relation of oral wcabulary to other Ian- Knguallsm, therefore, tends to mean trouble 
gtwge arto.-In a comprehensive report on In learntog to read. 
^ vocabulary problems In the elementary In 1945, TIreman (60) reported on a 
jfi;; school, Seegers (54) showed that the oral study of the fourth-grade vocabulary of na- 
vocabulary of children Is greater than Is tive Spanlsh-speaking children. He found 
JSv their writing vocabulary. According to that 46 per cent of 100 vyords selected from 
y{ Strickland (69), the development of pri- StonO's primary list were not understood by 
; ! ; mary reading skills Involves the learning fourth-grade children In their second se- 
^ of svmbols which represent words already mester. Even upper-grade pupils were mh 
In the child's vocabulary. If too much time Ing an excessive number of errors In read- 
■^l 1$ consumed in mastering such words, there ing. A year later Rojas (49) wrote an ac- 
t4v well be a language-learning plateau count of an Investigation to determine the 
^f; , because of the "curricular aridity** associ- suitability of vocabulary in readers for bi- 
ll; at^d with re^^^ lingual children. She reported that such 
concepts. On the other hand, reading ma* children need a maximum of practice on the 
terlals may be too far removed from actual essential features, of English. For Instance^ 
i^r<|P«|^ for middle and upper-grade if they are to learn to read well, they must 
>t; : children so that they learn to verbalize know the structural patterns of language, 
' Ideas which they do not actually compre- such as the order of adjectives, and must 
< ? h4pl learn to recognize sounds used In English 
^' ./^r:hipps' (48) experimental study on de- ^o^ds. If the sound system of their vema- 
XV;Sbp^g ability to read historical materials <^^^ trdttsferred to English, meaning Is 
j^JJf^^^^ vocabulary pro- <Jpnfused. 

IMc^fft w^dlary finding concerned with Language arts {nterrehtlonships Ind dls- 

W^^^^^i^"^^ S^Jcaklng arid reading. He abiUttf tw^-With one exception, the stud- 
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feV teborted here coocem reading dlsablll- 
tl^i} Ad remateing one deals with spelling 
dbabrtity, All Involve Interrelationships 
tatheY IncWentally since disability as such 
mi being investigated* 
}^S^che (56) Investigated spelling dlsabil- 
1^ corfelates with major attention to factors 
probably causal In spelling failures. He 
found a correlation of ,60 betAveen spelling 
and vocabulary knowledge and concluded 
that this knowledge is a more significant 
^ determbant of spelling success than is in* 
telHgence, partict;ilarly in the first five 
grades, Meaget vocabulary, therefore, is ap- 
parently a contributing lactoi in spelling 
disability. 

In IMl, Gaines (19) reviewed the re- 
search related to interrelationships between 
speech and reading disability. Upon the 
evidence then available, he concluded that 
there was as yet too little research, that the 

' results of studies were so conflicting or-in 
some instances-so unreliable that It was 
hard to decide what the interrelations really 
are. Bond (11), after invesHgatip^ the 
auditory and speech characteristics of poor 
readers, found no significant differences in 
^he incidence of defective speech in good 
and in poor readers. However, stuttering 
djd[ seem to be related to difficulty in read- 
ing, thus confirming Murra/s (44) careful 
study reported three years earlier in 1032 
which found that stutterer$ were apparent- 
ly about one grade below noniial in com- 
prehension and two gri^des below in rMf^. > 
B<>nd also reJ)orte<J that his study seemed 

^tO. sho^ topjications that the phonetic type ' 
pi rcadm|' Instruction might elicit or ac- 
ceAtSate the tendency to shitter, 

^ Several other investigators found evi- 
dent g{ A definite relationf'l^lp between 
HffMl #i reading disability, Moii« 
fd|f^(^' 4l),''i^^ a l^ge ooni^ol 
gr^bj^^^^^ ^mpr^^blem ch^ Her 
datt^ ifldicited tibit^^ cases 



have many more speech defecjiSr^ShV 
Ueved that defective speech niighV^ercoI*;-^^ 
sidered a factor in reading <)li^bllit^t |Ki$* i 
sibly as one cauSe of readlng'defepts 9? ^v^rk 
haps as a result of a common cause.''Ab0^|,4^? | 
the same. time, in 1931, Anderson an4 Ket^V^l 
ley (2) made an inquiry/ that shOw^ijf^^ 
speech defects to be more frequent amdi^g'i;^^^ 
reading disability groups than among nOr-'| !| 
mal, eading groups, especially among thil-^ 
dren of low tQ. In 1041, Vaughn (62) /"^ 
studied classroom behavior problems en- 
countered In attempting to teach illiterate 'J 
defective boys how to read. He found thit \ 
the poorest readers in the group showed ^^r^l 
signiacantly more speech difficulties in the '>| 
academic rooms than did the good readers, 

In more general terms, Fernald (18) 
stated that rehabilitating language contri- 
buted to success with reading disability 
cases. Buckingham ( 12) stated that "^read* 
ing deficiency is quite generally language 
deficiency," (p. US) Whipple (64), In con- ;;| 
sidering remedial programs in relation tO' 
basic programs of reading, said that one of '| 
many contributing causes to reading de- }- 
flclency among 83 pupils who had bedn * 
shidied intensively was inferior language, 
equipment. . . \ : 

in 1943, Kopel (36) concluded that'dif-^:^^ 
ficulties In reading have multiple rather - 
than single causation as a rule. Though the :f 
factors are sometimes discrete and ind^- 
pendent, they are usually quite ^c^mpj^x i"f>^ 
and likely to occur in closely inteitel^J^d >c^^^ 
constellations, He did not consider 
therefore, t^ be a. simple ''nosological ^^fe^ : 4: 
tlty."* While speech defects nyiy jSohWbuf^ /J 
to poor reading, Koi>el did nol believe that 
the presence of such def^ts would neces- 
sarily predlcaTe rea Jln|[ djsal^^^ t^u^e 
of the $umaa organ}$inJff1^^r||bfe^ , 
of adjustrtfeht and <^$pen$06n, SpecteUy ' \ 
whe^ ever motivatidW st^dftg. 



Gellerman (23); fri ld49/fl^d#^ . | 



oS:^^^^ BETWEEN SPEECl 

|j:;k«iiino the causal factors In the reading dif- 
l^sf fitultles of elementary school children, His 
|ig'aiialy$l of case studies indicated that 
IP VjpkicK defects are a precipitant factor In 
M^^^ding difBcuhies. A precipitant was deJin- 
i;; c tf4 as any factor resulting in decreased 
performance. Robinson's (48) re- 
1:^; f port in 1946 on why pupils fail in reading 
y\ revealed that certain types of anomalies 
jv^:-^ operates as causes more frequently than 
ir/^ others. Speech seemed to do so less fre- 
l^f : quently than do social, visual, and emotlon- 

al difficulties. Speech and functional audi* 

tory factors were factors in 18 per cent of 
J| : 22 cases, dyslalia in 14 per cent In regard 

to the relationship of speech defects to 
|:?;; reading efflcleocy^ Robinson agreed with 

Gaines (19) that it is impossible to draw 
1^;^^ final conclusions because researchers in this 
"^V area do not themselves agree, 

if Stimmarys interrelationships 
attd Implications 

||: Speaking, along with listening, reading, 
^< ; and written Communication, is a facet of 

the general language arts co^^stellatlon. 
Y^5' That there should be interr^.^ iHonships 
5^ wV among these language arts seems inevitable, 
y^t '^^^^ nommnn plements of vocabulary, 
|->: language structure, idea relationships, and 
: verbal reasoning* Research has shown par- 
sjifN^ ullel growth curves among these language 

arts, turning in one area reinforce the 

learnings in the others. 
^; Rehtionshtps between speaking and Its- 
^r.{^0^A child speaks the language he 

hear^V especially that of the family circle, 
y Hearjpg impalrmept tends to retard Ian- 
[ rgiikgi&%velopm^ He will pick up those 
I hjft^ words and concepts he hears to the ex- 

tljiff th^t they hannonize with his interests 
||||3||[J;;^|§ is important that he 

f||i;.|||^ : 

famUiar, l^lo ^ecr^^^ 

iig j^J^liiif .liii W acquire ftfotA a : 
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talki Well organised oral discourse pro* 
duces more effective listening* 

Rehthnshlps between oral and written 
d(scourse.--Ox$A communication tends to be 
more fluid, unorganized, and incoherent 
than is written. However, thoughtfully 
planned oral discourse can reduce the lack 
of organization and coherence that char- 
acterizes spontaneous speaking. Older chil- 
dren, therefore, should think through re- 
ports and explanations whenever thetr lis- 
teners expect to acquire a considerable 
amount of organized Information, It has 
also been shown that talking over a topic 
previous to writing on It is favorable to ef» 
fectlve writing. 

Relationships between speaking and 
f^(atrf(ng.-PacIlity in the various aspects of 
the speech skills Is a prerequisite to learn- 
ing to read and is, therefore, the foundation 
for reading. The beginning reader learns 
most easily those words which are familiar 
through firsthand experiences and already 
implanted in his everyday speech. Until a 
child has a wide speaking vocabulary, enun- 
ciates clearly, talks in sentences, and thinks 
and speaks sequentially* he can scarcely 
learn learn to read with comprehension and 
ea^e. Throughout the program of reading 
instruction; a child's language usage defines 
his potential for yearning to read and sets 
the limits of his proficiency as a reader, Bi- 
lingual children are handicapped unless 
and until they have mastered the speech 
patterns of the English language. 

On the other hand/reading activities fa- 
cilitate oral communication. Reading ma- 
terials alford new terms to be added to the 
child's meaning and speaking vocabulary; 
a variety of sentence forms become familiar 
and tend to broaden the child*s repertory 
of oral sentence constructions; correct word 
forms are impressed, especially as oral 
reading and discussion call for the use of 
these forms. 



dij^biUty 6«es, speech clelecU may 
: "toiitribute to poor teadlng, especially In 
serious typ^ $uch ay stuttering. Si^co in* 
ves^tlgator$ do not agree as the eff^ts of 
'^ ^. Ipll^h Impairment on the ability to read 
welli no definite conclusion In regard to this 
:\ matter can bo stated at this time. However^ 
. It does appear that poor readers do have 
more speech difficulties than do good read* 
/ : er$, whether due to a common cause, or 
// the effects of ^ech defects on the ability 
;n to read is not knowtx definitely* 
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Within recent year$ beginning attempts 
have been made to investigate problems 
centering around listening and Its relation- 
ships to other phases of language develop- 
ment These relationships have been sum- 
marized by other writers (5, 34, 45)- In this 
article reference will be made to representa- 
tive studies from research whenever their 
findings are known to the writer. In addi- 
tion to such references, ceiiiain probable 
parallels and differences will be stated as 
lX)ints worthy of classroom exploration and 
validation by research. 

General components of language 

Common to listening, spealdng> reading, 
and writing are certain fundamental ele- 
ments of, language. Among these are vocab- 
ulary, sentence patterns, organization of 
ideas, and adjustment to the function of 
language in any particular instance (the 
giver and receiver of language attempt to 
reach each other). 

Since these elements of language are 
present In any Instance of its use, it is not 
surprising that many identical or similar 
psychological processes will be Involved 
whatever the form language takes. Positive 
relationships among the various language 
arts aire to be expected; studies frequently 
show that lack of competence In one phase 
of language hinder^ growth In other areas. 

Language involves not only physical ac^ 
tlon-the use of the eyes, ears, and voice- 
but also intellectual activity. In fact, the 
(ability to use language, the unique posses- 
sion i|f mental devel- 
. opflSl^^^^^ betweeh Ian- 
g^a|#indl thought \i borne out by research. 



Correlations of intelligence witli listening, 
for example, range from r. of .2? (40) to t, 
of .56 (32). 

This close relationship between the high- 
er mental processes and all phases of lan- 
guage Indicates that improvement In each 
should bo sought primarily through helping 
the learner deal with Ideas rather than 
through focusing too narrowly on mechan- 
ical techniques. Psychologists do not find 
any appreciable difference between modes 
of sensory presentation (74). 

To be sure, language is a learned re- 
sponse (77, 78). Without nurture it does 
not flourish, A favorable environment, first- 
hand experiences, and appropriate guid- 
ance are all essential, especially during the 
years before school entrance and through- 
out the elementary school. No set of cir- 
cumstances, however, will enable a child 
to speak or read more maturely than his 
developing mind can deal with abstractions 
or with the relationships between ideas, 

Listening and spoken language 

Listening precedes speaking with the In^ 
f ant, and the quality of speech which the 
child comes to use depends uport ^tli^: 
speech he hears (47). The norniar cliftd 
picks lip speech more or less unconsciously 
under the Ir^ormal ' tutelage of family liv- 
ing. The fact that twins are retarded aftd 
only children accelerated In speech ' de- 
velopment (47) must be ahr ibuted in a 
substantial degree to the speech patterns 
they most frequently hear. The deaf child 
learns to speak only with special instruction. 

iSub^rvlsor of Ekmentary E<lucAU<)n, Clft^f 
cinniiCt Public Schools. 
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PfWs sentodces are shorter and lack the sub- 
Cf.'ordlnation of Ideas of the hearing child 

Biife : ■ ■ ^ ' - ■ 

of what he listen^ to, the speech 
IJm reflects the vocabulary, the 

|p'^]»g6;i^ei^ and the sentence patterns of 
;;S;|0Mda (81) During early 

:i::yoart hU abUlty to understand spoken Ian- 
(|>guage outstrips his ability to use it. The 
fK;'jOhlld of fifteen months may stiU be using 
||^^!>lie-word sentences, such as "milk,** at the' 
tii^ci.ho Is able to understand and respond 
?^q^^5t, ''Give Mother your dish.'' 
;|||Kew iyofds, new expressions, new sentence 
frlj^atterns take on meaning as the child listens 
f06 them repeatedly, now In this situation, 
J^' 'later in another. The development of spok- 
■^i en language is reviewed In several sources 
||f;(19:70ff,68,73,77,78). 

; In a r^^l sense listening and speaking are 
-fe^reverse $lde^ of the same coin. One speaks 
listener; One listens to a speaker. Each 
i||^(y^ of or^il language situation imposes re- 
f}f{sponsIbiltIes on the audience, some general 
f^; efld som0 particulars The oral situations 
children meet during the elementary 
:V;/^hool have been analyzed empirically to 
^^^/^.jljiscover the listening skills each requires 
||?(7)f Improvement In listening skills results 
f in Improvement In speaking ( 1/ 16, 37, 49), 
Listening Is especially valuable In the 
ellQi|InatIon of usage errors- In fact^ Smith 



states that sound is the most potent 
'^z:/ii0t% Improving usage. Listening to a 
/ .'playback of his speech enables a child to 
;> or poor 

-^:f|j^)^^ habits and serves as a motivation 
W'^^ Speech authorities stress 

^ ' the ^porttnce of teaching children to lis- 

to sounds as an es- 
1^^^ sehtiai isji^jp' to learning how to Improve in 

E RJ C^^^ ^ ^^^^ b^tt'advocat^d 



as a means of Increasing the child's vocab^s 
ulary and famillarteing him with desirable 
language patterns. Teachers can cite 1 
examples of phraseology picked up In this 
way and later reflected in the child's con- 
versation. Moreover, listening to oral prev 
sentations Is the best way to secure re- 
sponse to the emotional content of literature 
(1). 

What children listen to must be appro- 
priate. Park (57) found that the sound mo- 
4ion pictures from which children learned 
the least were those with long sentences 
and a heavy vocabulary burden. 

Obviously, what a child can listen to in- 
telligently, Increases In complexity with his 
growing powers. The Flesch and other 
read-ability formulas have been applied to 
material presented orally (15, 17, 24). Most 
attempts to measure listenabiUty'* hav^. 
Involved older children and adults. In gen* 
eral, at the lower levels, readibility measij 
ures underrate the child's ability to listen; 
from approximately seventh grade and 
above, they overestimate the child's ability 
to understand speech. For example, ma- 
terial that measures tenth grade In read- 
ability Is about twelfth grade In iisten- 
mitf (15, 17). 

Much of the research on the effect o|^ 
speech on the listener has been carried 6rt 
With high school pupils and adults, but It 
has Implications for elementary teachers. 
Dietrich (23) found that conversational 
delivery produced a greater shift In attitude 
among college listeners than what he term- 
ed "dynamic" delivery. According to an* 
other study (28) the prestige of the speak- 
er Influenced to a significant degree the 
effectiveness of a persuasive speech. 

In a study at the college level (40) it was 
found Uiat go6d speakers produced a great- 
er amount of recall than did poor sp^^Jcers. 
Furthermore, speaking accdmjpanll^*^ 
visual aids produced! tetter ImfiieBla^^ 
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'iilfi and had a slight advantage in delayed vantage over the pupU lacking sup|^.^ ■ ^ 
1? recaS. Variation ll rate of dSlvery affects '--'^ ♦>^«» ''WW'*" cjcoeefe* 

recall (20, 51). Students remembered more 



from a radio newscast when presented 
slowly, though their preference was for a 
faster rate (51). 

Harrell (29) In a study of the radio news 
listening of adults found that the content 
of the newscast Influenced memory. Con- 
tent dealing with human Interest topics, 
spectacular events, local events, public af- 
fairs, and name items in the news were re- 
membered in the order named. 

Presumably, both what children are wil- 
ling to listen to and what they talk about 
are related to their interests. If so, Baker's 
study (6) of discussion topics in the ele- 
mentary school will offer leads as to suitable 
material for children's listening. Thus, in 



Wilt (79) found that children we e ^ ^^^^^^ 
to listen in school on the average 
and one-half hours daily. The teachers lift-- : ,vf ' 
volved in her study were unaware, tot vm^''^''^:^:^ 
most part, of the listening needs of children; t: 
tended to do most of the talking; and gave 
little attention to helping children learn to | 
listen bettt^r. ; 

Of necessity, listening is the chief mode | 
of learning in the early school yearS during :% 
which children are learning to re^d,- 
Throughout the primary grades they wi^fS^f; 
listening a far better way than reading to_ 
gain information. Although this advantage^ 
lessens during the later elementary grad^, 
children can learn more through listening 
and remember it better than through read- 
ing until Aey reach the sixth or seventh 



all probability, the younger the child, the grade (36, 63, 82). Morevover, listening U 
more Immediately the material presented the mode of learning preferred by retarded 

* • ' — readers (64) . The lower tlie reading ability, 

the greater the advantage listening has 
(4, 26, 44). 

Even though listening is more effective at 
the elementary level for learning than is 
reading, investigations show that children 
get a relatively Tow proportion of the facts 
in a single oral presentation. (82) It is ap- 
parent that improvement in ability to listen 
is essential, especially when the proportion 
of out-of -school time children spepd in lU-J 
tening U considered (18, 55, 56, 60). 

Although teachers have always depend- 
ed heavily on direct oral presentation, 
\ViU*s study (79) indicates that teach6r$ 
are unaware of the amount of time chlldreii 
listen in school. She rightly points out that 
children should have more opportunity to 
learn by listening to each other (80). 

Hearing and reading vocabulary, Com- 
prehension of the spoken word is posIUvely 
related to comprehension of tbe :j)jlnted 
word: It is for this reason thSt^^He®^: 
ginning years, vocabulary in feadei-^ is 



should be related to his personal exper 
ienccs and concerns. Sterner (72) found 
that it was the content of the material, 
rather than the medium which influenced 
adolescent choices of books, radio, or 
movies. 

Listening and reading: 

The bulk of the research concerning the 
relationship of listening ability to other Ian- 
; guage skills has centered around its effect 
' ' on reading ability. Some of the relationships 
which have been studied are; the relative 

- V cfifectiveness of reading and listening as 
1 ? modc^ of learning: reading and listening 
: - ■ : yocabularyi reading and hearing compre- 

Vh^ and retention; and common and 
^ diflerential factors in reading ability and 

listening ability* 
. . LUientng as a mode of learning. Ability 
; to lead, speak, .and write is related to lis- 

In : 

- \ tljefsireS^^ (6r the most part orally. 
: the pupil who has l^med 

' ERJ<^^^^^ a decided ad^ 



-4. Interrelationships between Li 

||];/ljifiited largely to word$ In the oral vocabu- 
|?f Idry of children, learning to recognize 
#A words Is more easily accomplished when 
r:k;' the words met in reading are in the listen* 
|vjng and speaking vocabulary (33). That un- 
?y:fftmlliarlly with a comprehensive spoken 
1^' English vocabulary is associated with dlf- 

Acuity in reading is borne out by several 
Iptudles (42, 48, 65). 
^4'* Working with college students, Anderson 
^/r^nd Fairbanks (4) found a correlation of 
v;j5^i§0 behveen reading and hearing vocabu- 
:n^jlar)\ Not all of this should be attributed to 

listening, for they conclude that apparent- 
ik|ly Vocabulary ability is a general function 
fr|;\vhlch, on the average, operates independ- 

ent of the mode of presentation of the ma- 
>^v\erli^l'* Their Investigation revealed that 
j|| pupils who fall in the lowest 15 per cent In 
?^;;general reading ability scored higher in 
' f;:; hearing vocabulary than in reading vocab- 
|l>lary. 

aC" Hildreth (34) reports a study of Good- 
4^1?;^ enough (27) in which she found a correla- 

itlon of J9 between ability to understand 

and explain words on the Stanford Binet 
- .vocabulary test, presented orally, and read- 
er Ing ability, It Is hard to determine, how* 
:r; 'ever, the proportion of the word meanings 

which were acquired through listening; 
:>^:|nany of them may have been learned 
::;vJhrough reading. Krawiec (41) found vis- 

ual superior to oral presentation in learn- 
5/:lng vocabulary at the collego level 

Schonell (65: 173 flF) rates weakness In 
\y auditory discrimination of speech sounds 
^ f as one of the most Important and most fre- 
yqwcntly occurring causal factors In poor 

reading. He also found that In most cases 

of retarded readers with deficiency in 
% speech, the difficulty was due to a lowered 

fSswef : 6f ^ ^yil|<)ry discrimination rather 
ilillll!^^ Mon roe ^ ( 48 ) 

liliiffiwiSlei and pen. 
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Bond (11) and others have found lack of 
auditory discrimination related to poor 
reading achievement; Reynolds (59), how^ 
ever, did not find auditory abilities related 
significantly to reading achievement Since 
it is through listening that the child learns 
to discriminate between similar speech 
sounds, training In listening would seem to 
serve as a prerequisite to word recognition 
and spelling, at least of those words in 
which the letters match the speech sounds. 

Recent studies of children s vocabulary 
have shown that earlier estimates were 
'much to low (66). The extent to which the 
listening vocabulary outstrips the reading 
vocabulary during the early elementary 
grades is one measure of the advantage of 
listening for learning during these years. 

Hearing and reading comprehension and 
retention, A number of studies have com- 
pared hearing comprehension with reading 
comprehension, As a result of his study of 
factors associated with reading readiness, 
Gates (25) found that the ability to listen 
to a story and supply a reasonable ending 
was the best single predictor of success in 
learning to read, 

Hearing comprehension and reading 
comprehension are highly related. Correla- 
tions range from r. of approximately ;60 
(44, 67) to r. of .78, (26) .80 ( 82) and .82 
(44). According to Young (82) intermed- 
iate children who do poorly in compre- 
hending through reading do poorly In com- 
prehending through listening. In his study 
no child was found to he In the highest 
quartile in one mode and in tlie lowest in 
the other. 

Listening is related more highly to get- 
ting the main ideas than to remembering 
details (9, 69). There is some evidence that 
listening is more effective than reading In 
producing a change of attitude, though 
Lowdermilk found reading superior for this 
purpose, and the use of both together Su- 
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perior to either alone (46). 

With more difficult materials and In- 
creased reading ability, studies In high 
school and college show rather uniformly 
that reading has the advantage In Immed- 
late recall (14, 20, 44, 52, 61, 62). There 
is a tendency, however, to remember long- 
er what is heard than what is read, In 
several studies/ after a lapse of time, listen- 
ing was equal to or superior to reading (14, 
20, 41, 61, 62, 70). DeWlck (21) In a study 
of the effectiveness of advertisements, 
found auditory superior to vfsual presenta- 
tion In both immediate and later recall 

Factors invoked in reading and Uslening. 
Comparisons of the reading process with 
listening have been made by several writers 
(7,30), Anderson (2) and Artley (5) list 
needed research in the further analysis of 
the process of listening. Apparently listen- 
ing and responding to an oral test can be 
used to measure learning as effectively as 
can reading (12). 

Studies of the basic abilities involved in 
reading and listening give further proof of 
the interrelationships between them. In an 
analysis qf factors basic to the reading pro- 
cess, I^ngsam (43) Identified four signifi- 
cant oneJj (a) a verbal factor Involving 
interpretation of ideas; (b) a perpetual 
factor involving facility in perceiving detail; 
(c) a word factor involving fluency in deal- 
ing with words; and (d) a factor, which 
she called seeing relationships, concerned 
with logical organisation and selection of 
pertinent ideas. Brown (IS) secured from 
experts in tbe field consensus on five basic 
abilities as significant factors in listening. 
They comprise ability to: (a) synthesize 
the component parts of speech to discover 
the central Idea or ideas; (b) distinguish 
between relevant and irrelevant materials; 
^ (d^ ffi^l^^ about what is 

h^l}-^^^^ use ot contextual 

lkai$;' iad (d) follow without loss a fairly 

ir 



complex thought ut:t. Brown found that th§ ' 
best lest for discrimination betweeri gfao^^; 
and poor listeners is the ability to use con* 
textual clues. Similar analysis of the coln\ 
ponenls of the listening process have been 
made (15,16,54,68). 

Nichols (64) reports that in addition to 
intelligence and reading comprehension the 
factors influencing listening most sfgnifl* 
cantly include recognition of correct Eng- 
lish usage, size of the llstener*s vocabulary, 
ability to make inference, ability to sense 
the organizaHon of spoken material, and. 
interest in and emotional attitude toward ^ 
the topic. According to students* reports, 
poor listeners listen for specific facts, good 
listeners for main ideas. 

One of the difficulties in studying the re- 
lationships between reading and listening 
has been the lack of instruments to meas* 
ure listening ability. DurrelKs Test of Read- 
ing Capacity, published by the World Book 
Company^ is a pioneer attempt at the ele- 
mentary level. Betts (8) suggests an in- 
formal way of using graded reading ma- 
terials for this purpose. Several attempt$ to 
build a diagnostic test for listening have 
been reported In the literature (9, 15, 69). 

Advantages of relating listening and 
reading. It is obvious that listening and 
reading are intimately related, and that 
improvement in one will result in improve- 
ment of the other. Both are concerned with 
receiving ideas from others. Restricting ele- 
mentary children to learning through read- 
ing will limit the information they receive, 
partly because the skill of reading li im^r-i 
fectly developed and partly because chil- 
dren can get more from an oral presentation 
in which gesture, voice, emphasis, and fa- 
cial expression aid in comprehension. Con- 
versely, if children are to grow in ability to 
listen effectively to inaterlal of lnOf^|ng^ 
difficulty, their understandtog VO^Mjfl^ 
must be developed beydifd that commottly 
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i jused in daily living. Reading, accompanied 
I by discussion, promotes such growth. Un* 
> less reading Is preceded, accompanied, and 
-^followed by discussion for children to hc« 
4 and participate In, vocabulary learned In 
reading does not become usable for chil- 
dren, especially those from homes in which 
a foreign language is spoken (75). 

: Lislentns: and written language 

There has been little exploration of the 
relationship between listening and written 
V composition. Some of the elements impor- 
itant In children's writing are obviously af- 
I fected by previous listening experiences. 
/'Sentence sense," that persistent probleri 
in all vmtten work, depends not only ^i? 
orderliness of thinking and general lan- 
guage maturity but also on the extent to 
which the child's ear Ij attuned to the cus- 
toinary ordering of wokds in English sen- 
tences. 

To the extent that spelling errors occur 
because of wrong sound images of words, 
better listening will reduce spelling errors, 
at least of those words in which the letters 
match the sounds. 

Since there is a positive relationship be- 
tween skill In listening and sklll in oral lan- 
guage, the establishment of a relationship 
between ability in oral and written expres- 
sion presumably would reflect the indirect 
Influence of listening on the writing of chil- 
dren. Teachers have found. In general, that 
children who express themselves well orally 
tend to excell in written English. The reader 
is referred to the articles by Miss Townsend 
and Miss Dawson in this series for studies 
' of such relationships. It was noted previous- 
' ly that the lack of listening experiences on 
the part of deaf children resulted in more 
I iinmature sentences (31). 

J it long been a truism that vJWd im- 
i'pif^Ss|lof(^^m^ precede efTective expression. 
^^;A f ilc of study gives examples of 

r^ensdify''^ including records of 

^erJc 



interesting sounds and spoken language, to 
be used as preparation for more vivid writ* 
Ing (10). Similar practices are suggested In 
an article in a recent article by Treanor 
(76). 

Schonell (65) found the following corre- 
lations of written composition with other 
aspects of language: with vocabula* * .64; 
with sentence sense .52; with English usage 
.45; with reading comprehension .50; with 
spelling .48; with amount of reading .33. 
While Schonell did not investigate the re- 
lationship between listening and the ability 
of children to Write compositions, several 
of these conelatlons probably reflect ability 
to hsten. He found that 39 per cent of his 
subjects who were deficient in written ex- 
pression, as compared with 12 per cent of 
his control group, came from poor home 
backgrounds. These children were fre- 
quently deprived of rich experiences out of 
which might come topics for writing. They 
did not hear interesting conversation at 
home and they had few close friends. 

Listening to and commenting on the 
stories and letters which classmates have 
written encourage written expression be- 
cause such practices furnish an audience, a 
needed incentive for writing. Reading one's 
own writing aloud is sometimes advocated 
as a means of discovering incomplete sen- 
tences, lack of subject-verb agreement, lack 
of clarity, and awkward phrasing. Listen- 
ing plays its part as the teacher corrects the 
child s work with him in a face-to-face sit- 
uation. The teachers interest is In what the 
child has written; their mutual concern is " 
to express clearly the ideas the child had in 
mind (73). 

The improvement of listening 

Guidance In listening has not been given 
the place in school that its importance in 
the development of language pp^er and the 
extensiveness of its use in d^kily living war- 
rant (3, ld)i It cannot be assumed that chil- 
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tof scm\ through college ( 15) . 

t!? = Wg^it'to Mrf^fi ttow efifecHvely (13, 24, 39, 
. one slhifttloti high school students 

t. ' comp\ited their Wsteotog scores for ft serits 
' - ol Ifssonsj on ft second similar series they 
iVt:>rna^^ motatle fapproveiA'^nt (10). Experl- 
' : tne1ft6 at the college level have led to meas- . 
J'v'/urftW^ improvement ot listening (3a, 39). 
iVV Several writers have analyzed the various 
•i-t' types oi listening and have given* suggcs- 
t-' ^ tions for appropriate guidance for the de- 
- velopment of each (22, 35, SO, 63, 71). De- 
scrlptlons of classroom practices are be- 
ginning to appear in the literature. Jacobs 
(3$) has described a radio unit canied on 
with eighth-grade pupils which Is sugges- 
tive. 

Space does not permit the Inclusion here 
of any extensive analysis of the process of 
listening, nor of the development of steia- . 
dards for successive levels of listening. The 
sequence In language growth from listening 
to speaking to reading and finally to wlt- 
Ing seems clear, Although Ustening is first 
in ihe cycle, It does not lose Its Importance 
as other facets of language development 
emerge. Thoy, in turn, contribute to listen- 
ing abUl^ In a kbd of circular Interaction 
In which each profits from the others md 
strengthens them. 

Fins^Uy, It should be remembered t^at 
j/rowth In language power i^nnot r.m 
i - ahead 0f the ^ate at which the chOd m^- 
:■ lor^."Aliiiiiy to understand, speak, read, 
' . ' ipd write Involved scifi^enees Is dependent 
■ - ' on'ft ?ftM tb«>t can see the ^elaHonshlp be- 
. ■ :^ Hmi'fdM Experiences fthd socl^ Inter- 

■■ : . ac««B«^uaiV n^fMhisUm- 

^ WCSWl^rirmo^rprogram that 
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